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THE WEEK. 


THE progress of surrender in South Africa during 
the week has been rapid and uninterrupted. A Gazette 
Extraordinarv has been issued at Capetown, making 
July 1o the limit for receiving the surrenders of 
rebels, and laying down the conditions for punishment 
described in the memorandum presented with the terms 
of surrender. 


In France, M. Combes has succeeded in forming a 
Radical Cabinet, in which three colleagues of M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, MM. Mougeot, Delcassé, and 
General André, find places. The Minister for War was, 
perhaps, the most unpopular of all the members of the 
last Cabinet, and somewhat unexpectedly retains his 
portfolio; he is neither a Senator nor a Deputy. 
M. Delcassé¢ and M. Rouvier, who has unequalled 
authority in matters of finance, and has_ been 
persuaded to undertake that important depart- 
ment in a Ministry with which he has only a limited 
political sympathy, constitute, from the point of view 
of Liberal Republicans, the most solid factors in the new 
combination, which includes also M. Trouillot (who 
took a prominent part in the last Chamber as reporter 
on the Associations Bill) and M. Camille Pelletan, a 
Radical of a very aggressive type. M. Rouvier is be- 
lieved to retain his aversion for the income-tax, and to 
be strongly opposed to the redemption of railways by 
the State, and he is said to have insisted that M. 
Pelletan should not have, as was at first intended, the 
portfolio of Public Works; he is now at the 
Admiralty. However, the redemption of railways (or 
at least the necessity of examining the conditions under 
which this measure might be possible), as well as a 
‘* general ”"—not a progressive—income-tax, figures in 
the programme sketched out by the new Premier in the 
declaration of policy he read to the Chamber on 
Wednesday. He promised also a bill for reducing the 
period of military service to two years, and the abroga- 
tion of the famous Education Act known as the Loi 
Falloux, or rather of the single provision of that Act 
which remains in force. He also assured the Chamber 
that he would apply the Associations Act resolutely, 
and threatened in a couple of rather vague phrases 
to consider means of restraining the political zeal 
of the Catholic clergy, and to purge the civil 
service of certain recalcitrant elements. The 
declaration has not been received with enthusiasm 
by any party. A large section of the natural sup- 
porters of the Ministry reproach M. Combes with 
weakness in avoiding, for the moment, the question of 
disestablishment and in deprecating a reversion to the 
system of a State monopoly in education. The general 
feeling is that the new Cabinet is weakened by divided 
counsels, and it is hardly expected to last. M. Bour- 
geois preceded M. Combes with an inaugural address, 
which contained some controversial phrases. 


ConTRARY to expectation, the German Reichstag 
adopted the second reading of the Sugar Convention 
Bill by a large majority on Monday. The result of 


this is that the price of sugar will be raised in England 
and lowered in Germany ; for the German Government, 
having relieved itself of the expenditure on bounties, 
has agreed to reduce the excise duty on German sugar 
to about fourteen shillings per double hundred weight. 
The speech of Count Posadowsky, Secretary of State 
for the Interior, contained an interesting passage on the 
burden of Empire which indicates the financial straits 
in which the Government now finds itself: 


“If the financial situation became more favourable the 
Government would, perhaps, agree to a further reduction. 
It would be extremely difficult at present to invent any new 
tax in order to make up for a further loss of revenue. He 
could not think of any fresh taxation which would relieve 
the financial distress of the Empire and which would at the 
same time command the assent of a majority of the 
Reichstag. They must bear in mind the difficult position 
and the Snentia complaints of the smaller German States, 
and not make the situation more strained by curtailing 
the revenue. In some quarters people complained of the 
financial burden of the army and navy, but if any of the 
political parties were responsible for the Government it 
could not escape the necessity of maintaining the security 
ot the Empire. No amount of theorising would counter- 
balance the unfavourable geographical situation in which 
Germany had been placed since the creation of the world. 
It followed that they must have a strong army and a strong 
navy.” 
The Count went on to deplore the rapid increase in the 
German debt. The 7imes correspondent considers that 
the Brussels Convention is now certain to be signed by 
the German Government. 


It is most interesting to note the gradual change in 
the Italian Radical Party. It began by being almost 
revolutionary, and was led by Felice Cavallotti, the 
ardent patriot, an inspired poet, and a fascinating 
orator, who continued the Garibaldian tradition inside 
the Chamber. At that time Socialists did not yet 
exist, and their appearance among the masses first, 
and with a gradual increase in Parliament, has con- 
tributed to the evolution of Radicalism under the 
leadership of Deputy Sacchi, who succeeded Cavallotti 
on the death of the latter. Last year Signor Sacchi 
had already clearly determined the action of the 
Radical Party within the sphere of present institutions, 
and in a speech just delivered he has completely ex- 
pounded what may be called their programme of 
government. The most important passage is the 
following : 

“We do not believe in the incompatibility of present 
institutions with reforms of even the = 
as experience excludes such incompatibility ; this is why we 
are not Republicans. We believe that private property 
has the function of pushing the productiveness of land 
to the highest degree, and this is why we are not Socialists. 
Outside these two points, which to us seem vain and 
absurd, all the other political and economic conquests 
— the Republicans and Socialists demand, we demand 
also, 

This programme is now looked upon in Italy as the 
first step towards a possible Radical Cabinet, which 
ten years ago would have seemed folly, and almost 
everyone would have considered it as necessarily 
accompanied by revolution. 


A puBLic thanksgiving service was held at St. 
Paul’s on Sunday to celebrate the conclusion of peace, 
and it was attended by the King and Queen, by most 
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of the members of the Government, by the Commander- 
in-Chief, and a very large congregation. The service 
was short, and, in spite of a want of distinction in the 
sermon, impressive and solemn. The same day Dr. 
Parker preached on peace at the City Temple, and 
unfortunately allowed himself to be betrayed into the 
use of coarse and spiteful language. 


Mr. Bryce delivered the Romanes lecture at Oxford 
on Saturday, on the subject of the relations of the ad- 
vanced and backward races of mankind. We do not 
discuss his lecture this week, as we shall print next 
week an article on the subject by Sir Alfred Lyall. 


Mr. Mortey addressed a great meeting on Satur- 
day in the Empire Theatre at Edinburgh, at which every 
constituency in Scotland was represented. The meet- 
ing was preceded by a special meeting of the General 
Council of the Scottish Liberal Association, at which 
Lord Tweedmouth was elected chairman of the General 
council, and resolutions were adopted condemning the 
bread tax and the Education Bill. Mr. Dewar, who 
moved the former resolution, said they were not draw- 
ing the empire together by a zollverein, but drawing it 
on to the back of the British workman. Lord Tweed- 
mouth took the chair at Mr. Morley’s meeting, and the 
proceedings were characterised by the very greatest 
enthusiasm. Amongst the speakers was Mr. Shaw. 


Mr. Morey commented in the course of his 
speech on the Peace, on the Leadership, on Ireland, 
on Education, and on the Budget. He paid a tribute 
to the courage of the soldiers and the Boers ; said he 
would ‘‘ let the lava cool” that afternoon without going 
inte the question of the origin of the war, but added 
that he had not a word to unsay since he spoke at 
Arbroath on September 5, 1899. He had held from the 
first that if there was war annexation was inevitable 
(an opinion as our readers know which we do not share 
with Mr. Morley) and he believed still that the war 
had ended in ‘‘ uncompensated mischief. and irre- 
parable wrong.” Everything now depended on the 
spirit in which the draft scheme was carried out. Was 
force to be the one specific? The rising which ended 
in Majuba was due tothe failure to redeem the promise 
of representative institutions. One sombre act had 
ended, and he believed all Liberals would be united in 
securing that the settlement was not carried out in the 
spirit of ascendancy. On the subject of the leadership 
Mr. Morley said he applied two tests to leaders, ‘‘ Do 
they hold opinions conformable to the opinions and 
principles of the party ?” (‘‘ of course leaders without 
Opinions are the very men for a party without prin- 
ciples”)— ‘‘ Do they know how to swim against the 
stream?” He applied these tests to Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and Lord Spencer, and was quite satis- 
fied with the results. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
had been chosen leader by the party in the Commons 
with the due deliberation Lord Rosebery recommended 
in 1896, and he had done his duty amidst hurricanes of 
obloquy. Mr. Morley said it was absurd to argue 
that the grant of county government to Ireland had 
removed the inequalities between the treatment of Ire- 
land and that of England and Scotland. The Irish 
question was not to be got rid of by the peremp- 
tory method the Duke of Wellington applied to 
the House of Lords. He would not take part 
in the comedy ot arguing that the Boers were 
to have self-government to make them loyal, 
and the Irish to be refused it because they 
were disloyal. The Irish question must be faced. A 
Liberal Prime Minister would not hold two Cabinets 
before the Irish Sphinx in her rags would pay hima 
spectral -visit, take her seat at the Council board and 
twitch his sleeve. The Liberals had an immediate pro- 
gramme in resistance to reaction. What would Lord 


Mansfield have said of Sir Robert Finlay’s contempt 
for the ‘‘ pedantry of constitutionalism”? Of Mr. 
Morley’s discussion of the zollverein we treat elsewhere, 
but it is worth while calling attention to his declara- 
tion, omitted in the London reports, that we should not 
get proper labour representation without payment of 
members. 


Mr. Batrour and Mr. Chamberlain have both 
made speeches during the last week. Mr. Chamberlain 
said the peace was honourable to both parties, and that 
it did nothing to ‘‘ prejudice the ultimate solution of 
the South African question, to which we all look 
forward as the justification of the war,” an un- 
expected rebuke to those who are loudly main- 
taining that the war is already justified by the 
fact of annexation. Mr. Balfour's speech on Friday 
in last week was less ingenuous, and it was con- 
ceived in a not very dignified spirit of recrimination. 
His allusions to Mr. Kruger were marked by a petty 
vindictiveness, as though Mr. Balfour is obliged to 
divert to some other quarter the bitter abuse which 
Lord Kitchener no longer allows him to direct against 
the Boers in the field. It was possible for him to 
say nothing about his opponents. If he was 
obliged to say something, it would have been 
common honesty to recognise what they have done. 
What Mr. Balfour did was to misrepresent for his own 
purposes their speeches and actions. The Liberal 
Leader some months ago called upon the Government 
to try to end the war by carrying the sword in one 
hand and the olive branch inthe other. Lord Rosebery, 
though he did not accept the metaphor, spoke in the 
same spirit at Chesterfield. Mr. Balfour and the 
Government threw scorn on the proposals. Lord 
Milner was particularly contemptuous. Yet the Govern- 
ment have done precisely what they were advised by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Rosebery to do. 
The negotiations for peace began with a letter from 
Lord Kitchener to Schalk Burger. Mr. Balfour 
has adopted Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s advice 
about negotiations and Lord Rosebery’s advice about 
amnesty. His stupid abuse of advisers whose 
directions he has followed cannot conceal these facts, 


Lonpon, although for the moment excluded from the 
Education Bill, knows that its sentence is only deferred. 
A great meeting, convened by the London Progres- 
sive Education Committee, was held at the Queen’s Hall 
on Tuesday to protest against the bill, and there 
could be no doubt that it was thoroughly in earnest. 
Lord Rosebery, who was received with much enthu- 
siasm, devoted most of his speech to the grievances 
of Nonconformists. The Act of 1870, he said, was 
a compromise accepted unwillingly by them. Now 
they were asked to pay a rate for denominational edu- 
cation which offended their consciences. The rating 
body would be a close corporation, raising two and 
a quarter millions of new rates. Lord Rosebery then 
threw over Mr. Haldane, not, as the Z7imes absurdly 
suggests, with irritation, but with much good humour. 
His satire, indeed, was directed against the Zimes 
itself. Mr. Lyulph Stanley moved and Dr. Guinness 
Rogers, one of the most popular London speakers, 
seconded the official resolution. Mr. Asquith supported. 
The bill, he thought, threw away a priceless oppor- 
tunity of constructing a really national system. The 
school boards had attained a high standard of 
efficiency. Secondary education raised a difficulty, 
but a concordat might have been arrived at be- 
tween the boards and the councils to co-ordinate 
their systems and to prevent overlapping. Mr. 
Lloyd George, who also had an enthusiastic recep- 
tion, spoke next, and was followed by Dr. Clifford, 
Canon Barker, and others, including Lord Beauchamp, 
who in 1896 had taken the opposite side to Mr. Asquith 
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in an education debate. The speakers represented all 
schools of progressive thought, but were perhaps too 
numerous. The success of the meeting, however, shows 
t hat London is aroused. A distinguished deputation, 
introduced by Dr. Fairbairn, waited on Mr. Balfour 
on Thursday to express the objections of the Free 
Churches to the Education Bill. Mr. Balfour made an 
uncompromising reply. 


A VERY important meeting to protest against the 
Education Bill was held at Manchester on Wednesday, 
the chief speakers being Mr. Bryce, Mr. Maddison, 
Mr. Keir Hardie, and Mr. Helme. Both Mr. Bryce 
and Mr. Keir Hardie protested against the injustice the 
Nonconformists suffer uncer the present arrangements 
for training teachers, an injustice which the Zimes 
defends on the ground that a small proportion of 
training colleges in Prussia are allocated to the 
Catholics. In England and Wales it is the great 
majority of training colleges that are exclusively sec- 
tarian. Mr. Bryce’s speech was a very powerful state- 
ment of the case against the bill. He argued that the 
county council was a good authority for secondary 
education, but not for elementary education, for it was 
too remote. The bill asked us to pay very dearly for 
the boon of one authority, and did not give the article ; 
there was no unity of management, merely a confused 
and chaotic scheme. Mr. Bryce’s attack on the struc- 
ture of the bill was complete, and he made three 
interesting comments by the way—the first, that the 
bill could not be accepted as final; the second, 
that the case of the Roman Catholics was a case suz 
generis, as their schools were never or very rarely the 
only schools ; and the third, that the pretensions of the 
Anglican Church to control were the result of the 
Establishment. This seems to usa very pertinent warn- 
ing to the Church. It is not to the interest of any 
denomination to saddle the country with a scheme that 
will one day be reversed and turned to very different 
purposes from those the promoters of this bill have in 
view. Itis well, perhaps, that the nation should be 
reminded periodically of the price it pays for the 
Establishment. 


THE House of Commons has been discussing the 
Finance Bill in Committee, but with the exception of 
Mr. Haldane’s amendment giving free alcohol to the 
manufacturers of explosives, no changes have been 
made. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer has inti- 
mated that he will keep an open mind with regard to 
maize and some of the smaller articles contained in the 
schedule. On Monday Sir Henry Fowler and Sir 
William Harcourt endeavoured in vain to post- 
pone the clause increasing taxation until the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had disclosed the new 
Estimates. On both this and the following day (on 
which the motion that the first clause stand part of the 
bill was carried) the Opposition delivered a strong 
attack upon the proposals for differentiating the duty 
in favour of the colonies, or rather for admitting 
colonial corn duty free. Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
seemed to be ill at ease, and finally moved and carried 
the closure, although Mr. Morley and Mr. Asquith had 
expressed their desire to speak. 


On Wednesday night, after a ridiculous amend- 
ment by Mr. Maclver (which would have abolished the 
income-tax and replaced it by import duties on foreign 
goods), Mr. Trevelyan proposed an amendment for 
graduating the income-tax by the addition of a half- 
penny on incomes of more than £5,000 a year and of a 
penny on incomes of more than 410,000 a year. The 
additions are trifling in themselves, but Mr. Trevelyan’s 
object, of course, was to raise the broad question 
whether luxuries of the very rich, or the necessities of the 
very poor, should be plundered by an extravagant 
Government. Sir M. Hicks Beach thought that there 





are only about 10,000 persons with incomes of more 
than £5,000 a year, and saw many difficulties 
in the way of self-assessment; but he agreed. to 
an inquiry of experts suggested by Sir Robert 
Reid. It seems to us, in a country like this, where 
plutocracy governs under democratic forms, it is 
very important that the very rich men who fill their 
pockets out of war contracts should be liable to con- 
tribute very large sums indeed to the Exchequer in 
time of war. The technical objections to graduationhave, 
as was pointed out, been got over in Prussia and in some 
of our owncolonies. On the amendment being withdrawn 
the grievances of coalowners, shipowners, miners, and 
confectioners under the coal and sugar duties were ex- 
plained by Sir James Joicey, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Charles 
Wilson, and Mr. Channing. On Mr. Channing’s 
amendment that the sugar duties should be made 
annual, the Government majority sank to twenty-six. 
Later, Sir M. Hicks Beach accepted Mr. Haldane’s 
clause for the use of spirits duty free in manufactures. 


On Wednesday the Eighty Club celebrated, some 
time after the event, its twenty-first birthday, by a 
dinner at the Trocadero Restaurant and a dance at the 
Grafton Galleries. Mr. Asquith presided at the dinner, 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman being the chief speaker. 
Both were obviously in excellent spirits, and on the best 
of terms with each other. Sir Henry, indeed, is always 
at his best on such occasions; and Mr. Asquith spoke 
with more ease and confidence than he had exhibited 
the night before at the Queen’s Hall. Naturally the 
chief topic was the Eighty Club itself, which since 1880 
has borne most of the burden of minor political 
work. Nearly all by-election speaking is done by 
members of the club, as is much other political work 
at ordinary times. Theclub, in short, acts as an ad- 
vanced guard to the Liberal Party, its members 
constituting a body of political irregulars, giving 
their services, and free to choose the persons 
they assist and the subjects they discuss. The 
speakers on Wednesday touched but lightly on serious 
politics. Sir Robert Reid recommended as the 
inspiring genius of their political thoughts the same 
great figure—Mr. Gladstone—whose example, whose 
courage, whose splendid public spirit, had been the 
cause of the original foundation of the club.” 


THE London and Globe case has ended, after 
enormous expense in fees, in a verdict against the 
Whitaker Wright combination. But two purposes 
have been served by the litigation. In the first place, a 
credulous public may learn to avoid speculation in 
financial corporations. It was quite clear that 
on one side or the other a conspiracy existed 
to inflate the price of Lake View shares at 
the expense of the unwary investor. In_ the 
second place, Lord Hardwicke’s admissions in the 
witness-box form a complete justification of our cen- 
sures on his combination of the rédles of Minister and 
stockbroker. In the House of Lords on December 14, 
1900, after explaining that he was too poor to give up 
his firm (B. Montgomery and Co., defendants in the 
Globe action), Lord Hardwicke continued : 

“] remain a partner in my firm, and remain a member of 
the Stock Exchange, and | have a right in the future to 
return to it. But in the meantime I shall never enter the 
Stock Exchange AND I SHALL TAKE NO ACTIVE PART OF 
ANY KIND IN THE CONDUCT OF THE BUSINESS OF THE 
FIRM.” 

On December 11 the ‘‘deal” in Lake View shares 
was introduced by Mr. A. Young to Lord Hardwicke ; 
on the 2oth, six days after his statement, the Minister 
gave an order to sell 1,500 shares, and the London 
and Globe collapsed on the 28th. It may be urged, 
indeed, that this was merely a winding up of previous 
business ; but it was at least a technical breach of his 
undertaking, which everyone accepted as a straight- 
forward and manly statement. 
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MR. MORLEY ON THE ZOLLVEREIN. 


HERE is no sure and unerring guide through the 
perplexed paths of politics, no infallible judgment, 
no supreme brain—even in South Africa. But men 
there are who have kept the soul alive in England ; and 
of this shining company one exercises a peculiar spell 
over the hearts and minds of his countrymen. Not 
all of those who are permitted to walk in the 
light of truth have gained that ‘‘ confidence of reason ” 
for which the poet prayed. Still fewer feel and utter 
‘*the great thoughts that come from the heart.” Elo- 
quence alone can command loud cheers ; but without 
those higher qualities Mr. Morley could not have kept 
the sponge from the party slate. And those who 
have learned from his example may now rejoice that 
he comes out of his long struggle against the 
forces of evil with a far greater influence over 
Parliament and the country than he has ever 
had before. It is with all this added authority that 
Mr. Morley calls upon the party to give whole-hearted 
allegiance to its chosen leaders, and to restore to their 
old vitality the traditions which some weak-kneed 
Liberals had begun to regard as useless and incon- 
venient because they were unpopular in smart and 
monied circles. If these enthusiastic gatherings prove 
anything, they prove—as that vigorous and independent 
thinker the editor of the Edinburgh Evening News 
declares—that the flowing tide has left the Birmingham 
for the Manchester school. 

While the professors of political economy— 
defended by one of our correspondents this week—are 
preserving what is called a golden silence, Mr. Morley 
sees that the time has come to reassert ‘ the paralytic 
influence of worn out economics” and to vindicate the 
policy which Cobden and Peel and Gladstone built upon 
the broad basis laid by the genius of Adam Smith. 
He sees the strongest Minister of the day pre- 
paring to use the new corn tax as a lever for the 
introduction of a system of preferential duties. The 
tax, it seems, is too small, and the proposal too 
academic to attract the attention of professors. They 
are dumb because they are blind. It would be more 
flattering, we think, to have suggested that they are 
‘*mute of malice.” Anyhow, they tell us nothing ; 
and the average man, bewildered by the babel of Pro- 
tection, should consider the five points of Mr. Morley’s 
argument against returning to a preferential tariff. 

1. The proposal, if carried, must raise the price of 
raw materials in Great Britain. For what are the 
colonial staples? Corn, meat, wool, and timber. In 
order to help the colonies a duty must be imposed upon 
them all. If the duty in each case is small, then to 
help the colonies their corn, meal, wool, and timber 
must be admitted free. If the duty is high on foreign 
produce the duty on colonial produce must be low. In 
either case John Bull must pay the full duty on all that 
he consumes, and the colonial exporter will pocket the 
difference. 

2. By increasing the cost of the raw material you 
increase the cost of the manufactured article. The 
manufacturer of cloth will not be able to sell it so 
cheaply because he will have to pay more for his wool. 
The builder will raise house rents because he will have 





to pay more for his wood. That is indeed a queer 
method of solving the housing problem. 

3. But if you raise the price at which British goods 
can be sold at a profit, you weaken the hold of the 
British manufacturer in the neutral market. 


4. But the neutral or foreign trade of Great Britain 
is 665 millions, as compared with a trade of 212 millions 
with our colonies and dependencies. Therefore, ‘‘ for 
the sake of an imaginary advantage with a small trade, 
you are going to dislocate and disarrange an immense 
trade.” 

5. Lastly, there is the obvious danger of losing 
almost all the revenue which might otherwise be em- 
ployed in reducing direct taxation. If differential 
duties are imposed it will be the interest of Canada to 
buy grain, and lumber, and meat, and wool from the 
United States to sell to Great Britain. Yet Canada 
will be expected, against her own interests, to set 
up an elaborate machinery to checkmate her own 
merchants! How many of those who talk about rais- 
ing revenue, protecting British manufacturers, and 
assisting colonial producers in the same breath have 
ever tried to think the subject out? It is, or ought to 
be, a truism of economics that these three purposes are 
mutally incompatible. In so far as an import duty is 
protective on differential it fails to produce revenue. 


No time is to be lost in acquainting the mercantile 
classes of this country with the disasters that await 
them if they go in for these ‘‘tomfooleries of econo- 
mics,” and play tricks with free trade under ‘‘ the 
masterful blandishments of Mr. Seddon.” Mr. Morley’s 
searching analysis of the new policy should be read 
along with an extremely clever comparison set up by 
Mr. Fletcher Moulton in the House of Commons last 
Monday between the objects of the German Zollverein 
and those of the imitation article now offered us from 
Birmingham: 


« When,” he asked, “ are we going to give up mimicking the 
greatness of other people, and to be content with being great 
in our own way? Nobody admiresthe great German Zoll- 
verein more than I. But why didit bring about great results ? 
Because it extirpated the Customs frontiers of the German 
States, and, instead of destroying, brought in free trade. In 
the case of the British Empire, on the other hand, no Customs 
frontier would be destroyed. Every Customs frontier would 
not only exist as it existed before, but it would exist in the 
odious form ofa preferential Customs frontier. Moreover, the 
British Zollverein would destroy the great free tradethat exists 
between us and all the nations of the world. What has 
given such a vogue to this idea? The word zollverein was 
invented by Bismarck, and now that he had passed away it 
had come as a second-hand article into the hands of smaller 
statesmen. What would be the consequence of this policy ? 
We should have to take off the tax on tea which came from 
India and Ceylon and look about for something to replace 
it. What about New Zealand? The greater part of the 
revenues of that colony are derived from duties on imported 
manufactured goods, and if those duties are abolished, is 
there a single product from New Zealand which there is a 
tax upon for us to remove? We should have to tax some 
article which we do not now tax for the purpose of taking off 
the duty in the case of New Zealand.” 


The slip about Bismarck (who did not, of course, 
invent either the word or the thing) does not affect the 
argument; and Mr. Moulton’s conclusion that the 
Imperialists are trying to draw the colonies closer by 
pushing other nations away exactly hits off the new 
Birmingham policy, and distinguishes it from that of 
the Manchester School. Our correspondent, in his 
eagerness to guard the sleep of his professors, 
reproaches us for making so much fuss about so small 
a matter. It is a very little tax. Yes, but the old 
Protection system was built up out of small beginnings. 
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It is perfectly obvious that Mr. Chamberlain hopes, as 
Mr. Moulton puts it, to develop a corn tax out of the 
Zollverein. A mouse is in labour and a mountain is to 
be brought forth. 





THE SPIRIT OF RACE ASCENDANCY. 


“THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE GOVERNMENT. 
“Gazette Extraordinary. 

“His Excellency Sir Alfred Milner, Knight Grand 
Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, Knight Commander of the Most Honour- 
able Order of the Bath, Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of Her Majesty’s Colony of the Cape of Good Hope 
in South Africa, and of the Territories and Dependen- 
cies thereof,and Her Majesty’s High Commissioner, &c., &c. 
mi To the people of the Colony of the Cape of Good 

ope. 

“In view of the many rumours now agitating the public 
mind, I feel it my duty, as the representative of the 
Queen, to dispel certain false reports which are being 
circulated in many quarters with reference to the policy 
and intentions of the British Government. 

“By means of misleading manifestoes sent into the 
colony from outside its borders, and in other ways, the 
British Government have been represented as desiring to 
oppress the Dutch race in South Africa, and the idea has 
been spread abroad that, as aresult of the war with the 
Republics, the Dutch inhabitants of the colony will be 
deprived of the constitutional rights which they at pre- 
sent enjoy. There is absolutely no truth in these alle- 
gations. The British Government desires the greatest 
amount of freedom and self-government for Dutch 
and British alike throughout South Africa. Its object 
is the extension of freedom and self-government, not 
their curtailment. The constitution of this colony is in 
no danger except from rebellion. The British Govern- 
ment adheres firmly to the principle of equal freedom 
for all loyal colonists, whether of British or Dutch 
OTIGI. we ce csevces 

“Capetown, November 23, 1899.” 


HE Times, whilst filling its columns and gravely 
discussing in its leaders all the irresponsible 
gossip and impossible stories that anonymous corre- 
spondents send to its simple editor, still finds room to 
rebuke Mr. Morley for his warnings last Saturday, 
which have interrupted its delight over the ‘‘ unex- 
pectedly auspicious conditions” with which a new 
chapter opens in South Africa. The rebuke would be 
a little more effective if we did not remember that 
when Mr. Morley warned us against war in the autumn 
of 1899 the Zimes complacently assured us that war 
would be a very simple matter and an affair of a few 
weeks. It would be more effective, again, if we did 
not know that if the conditions are ‘‘ unexpectedly 
auspicious,” the chief reason is the neglect by the 
Government of the advice of the Zzmes. If Mr. Buckle 
had said in 1899 that war would be a long and bloody 
affair, and if he had said ever since that we must make 
peace by agreement, treat the Boers as regular com- 
batants, resist any proposal to banish their generals or 
confiscate their property, he might be listened to with 
attention. But he said throughout just the opposite. 
He said in 1899 that the Boers would make no stand, 
and he was one of the first journalists in this country 
to call for the withdrawal of belligerent rights. So far, 
at any rate, Mr. Morley has been consistently accurate, 


and the Zimes persistently inaccurate, in judging the 
situation in South Africa, and it is a little singular 
that men whom the facts have discredited and 
put publicly to the blush, should affect this con- 
tempt for the opinion of men whose anticipations 
have proved correct to the strictest letter. The 
reason that Mr. Morley is listened to with universal 
respect is not merely that he is the most eminent man 
of letters in politics, the chief representative of the 
tradition which has associated distinction in thought 
and literature with our public life, and not merely that 
he is a statesman whose implacable sincerity has never 
allowed him to bargain with his conscience or to act 
before it, but also that he is one of the few men whose 
vision and practical judgment are never clouded by the 
excitements of the populace or the organised tumults 
of faction. 

The importance of Mr. Morley’s warning of last 
Saturday was illustrated within a very few hours of its 
appearing in print. Mr. Morley made a great appeal 
to Liberals to unite in a vigilant attention to the pro- 
gress of events in order to see that the spirit of racial 
ascendancy is not to be the spirit that will dominate 
our rule in South Africa. This speech is read in 
Monday’s papers. On Tuesday there appears in the 
Times, the very day after that paper had remarked with 
complacent satisfaction that the Boers might learn what 
the British Empire was like if they inquired into the 
facts about Canada, a letter from Mr. Wilmot arguing 
for the suspension of the Cape Constitution and an 
article in the Zzmes supporting his argument. In this 
letter Mr. Wilmot rests his case frankly on the 
numerical superiority of the Dutch. 


‘Of the white population of the Cape Colony, there are, 
speaking broadly, 300,000 people of Dutch extraction and 
200,009 English. Bitter experience proves that the Dutch for 
the most part could be divided into active and passive 
rebeis—i.e., those who fight as rebels or actively aid them, 
and those who secretly abet the enemy and thoroughly 
sympathise with him.” 


We should have thought it rather unlikely that the 
Boers would make further inquiries about the French 
in Canada if they are to be told that the Dutch in Cape 
Colony are to be treated as a vassal race, as Mr, 
Wilmot and the Zzmes desire they should be treated. 
If the Dutch are in a minority they may have a con- 
stitution ; if they are in a majority they must be 
governed by ‘‘a nominee Legislative Council.” It is 
much easier for a Boer in Pretoria to find out how a 
Dutchman fares in Oudtshoorn than it is for him to 
find out how a Frenchman fares in Quebec. But 
Mr. Wilmot does not confine himself to stating this 
argument. He makes what we can only call a 
flagitious use of Lord Milner’s name. 


“As one of the forty-three members of the Cape Colony 
Parliament who signed the petition in favour of taking away 
responsible a ea temporarily, I beg leave through 
your powerful columns to ask for the hearty co-operation of 
all loyalists in the policy of Lord Milner, endorsed by an 
overwhelming majority of Englishmen in South Africa. 

“ As every one knows, there is practically no longer a Con- 
stitution in the Cape Colony. Parliament is not summoned 
and lavish expenditure goes on without control; in fact, a 
most abnormal and illegal state of matters exists which is 
highly dangerous, ana certainly demands an. immediate 
remedy. What Lord Milner and loyal colonists desire is the 
establishment at once of a legal Government, comprising a 
Governor as well as a thoroughly representative nominee 
Legislative Council, the members of which would be fairly 
chosen from all parts of the colony. An Order in Council, 
can do this at once.” 


We print at the head of this article an extract from 
a proclamation issued by Lord Milner in November, 
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1899, making a solemn promise to the Dutch. Referring 
to the rumour that the British Government would 
do precisely what Mr. Wilmot says that Lord 
Milner wants to do, the High Commissioner said 
in 1899, ‘‘there is absolutely no truth in these 
allegations.” This proclamation was preceded by a 
similar assurance from the Prime Minister. Lord 
Milner told the Dutch that the British Government 
desires the greatest amount of freedom and self-govern- 
ment for Dutch and British alike throughout South 
Africa. He told them the Constitution was in no 
danger except from rebellion. What, then, has hap- 
pened? Rebellion is over. The rebels are to be 
punished by disfranchisement and the loyal Dutch 
are to be punished by losing their. Constitution. 
Are we asked to believe that as representative 
of the Queen, Lord Milner swore a solemn oath 
to the Dutch that a certain thing would not be 
done, and that, as Mr. Wilmot’s friend, he tells 
him he hopes it will be done? Are we asked to believe 
that Lord Milner holds the honour of the Queen so 
light a thing that he pledges it one day and sets him- 
self the next to secure that it shall be broken? To 
prevent the Dutch from rising Lord Milner tells them 
they will. not lose their freedom. To prevent them 
from governing he makes his friends use all their 
energies to deprive them of a liberty for which 
he had given the guarantee of the Queen’s promise. 
Mr. Wilmot represents Lord Milner in a_ light 
in which none of his critics—slanderers and backbiters, 
as they have been called—have ever set him. Lord 
Milner has been accused of incompetence, of prejudice, 
of a rather petty vanity, of a credulous subservience to 
a faction, of a dogmatic contempt for the opinion of 
men he was bound to listen to, of an unmanly disregard 
for the sympathies and self-respect of those he 
governed. Mr. Wilmot accuses him of perfidy. 

There would be a certain dismal and artistic inte- 
rest, if the matter were not so grave, in watching the 
concerted methods by which the nation was drawn into 
war now applied to drive the nation into a fatal policy of 
racial ascendancy in Cape Colony. But the nation is 
not so easily snared a second time, and we do not think 
these appeals to us to respect the memory of Mr. 
Rhodes or to stamp out sedition, or to believe, as the 
Daily Chronicle almost persuaded itself to believe last 
Monday, that the colony is asking to have its Consti- 
tution taken away, as though the colony was a broken- 
down drunkard and its Constitution strong drink, 
will get very much of a hearing. We are confident 
they would get none at all if the facts were known. 
The danger is that it is a very difficult matter for the 
Dutch, living in the mortal terror that all the persecu- 
tion of martial law creates, to make their sentiments 
known. Weare told that forty-two members of Parlia- 
ment have signed the petition, but both Houses are 
included, so that the petitioners represent about one- 
third of the two Chambers. We should like to know 
the conditions under which they have signed. It is 
significant that one of the signatories has already 
withdrawn his name. It is_ significant, too, 
that the merchants and traders of Capetown are 
organising a counter agitation to that which Mr. 
Rhodes directed from his death bed, and which 
his drilled army of scribblers and  correspon- 
dents is organising in London and Capetown. The 
enemies of repeal are, of course, at a disadvantage, 


for they are dealing with opponents who have a perfect 
and elaborate system for impressing and suppressing 
opinion and concealing or distorting the facts. But 
their case is overwhelming. Since the last General 
Election in Cape Colony ‘a redistribution scheme has 
been brought into force, agreed on by a compromise 
between thetwo parties. The present arrangement of 
constituencies is therefore the result of an agreement 
between the Progressives and the Bond, and it is 
only three years old. Mr. Rhodes’s party said a redis- 
tribution scheme would give him a majority, a pro- 
phecy that was falsified, for the new constituencies 
created by that Act returned members of the two 
parties in equal numbers. What the Rhodesians 
argue is that on the morrow of a redistri- 
bution, to which their own leaders were a party, 
after disfranchising or taking power to disfranchise all 
rebels for life, and after a solemn promise had been 
given by the High Commissioner not to take away 
the Constitution, Great Britain should withdraw the 
self-governing rights of Cape Colony for the express 
purpose of excluding one white race from political 
power. Can any man conceive a policy more certain 
to convince the Boers that our promises are 
not sacred, and that they will never have self- 
government if self-government should mean _poli- 
tical power? This demand is not prompted by 
any solicitude for the British Empire; it does not 
spring from any horror of the prospect of racial con- 
flict in politics; it is the naked passion of race ascen- 
dancy, and if the Government give way to it they will 
do what Pitt did a hundred years ago when he allowed 
that same passion, clothed in another form, to wreck 
the chances of his Irish settlement almost in the hour 
that he made it. 





THE INCOME TAX AND THE BREAD TAX. 


T an earlier period of the year there were mal- 
contents in the Liberal camp who were ready to 
welcome and support the bread tax as well as the 
Education Bill—the destruction of free trade as 
well as the destruction of the school boards. But 
we believe that every Liberal member of the 
House of Commons has voted or paired against 
the bread tax, and that Mr. Haldane is now the 
sole survivor of the educational neutrals. There 
has, therefore, been a distinct rally. At least two 
backbones have been found at last by Liberalism at 
Westminster. On the other hand, the huge corpulent 
majority is decidedly pulpy. Twenty-five Unionists 
have left the bread tax severely alone, and one or two 
have voted against it. By all accounts feeling in the 
country, and especially in the manufacturing towns 
of the North, is running very strongly against 
the Ministry. The Standard newspaper has 
‘*hundreds of correspondents who tell us they will not 
vote for a Conservative Government again,” and the 
Editor is ‘‘ convinced that were a General Election to 
occur. . . Conservative abstentions would be discon- 
certingly numerous.” He, however, thinks that the in- 
come tax is the principal grievance, and no doubt it is so 
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with the majority of his readers. Mr. Morley will 
soon be able to welcome back the majority of the middle 
classes along with the Liberal Imperialists ‘‘ from the 
husks on which poor Jingoes feed to the wholesome, 
nourishing, juicy, and cheap fatted calves of the Man- 
chester school.” To disestablish the school of Imperial 
expenditure and substitute the Manchester school of 
economy, to cut down with an unflinching hand the 
superfluities of the War Office and of the 
Admiralty —this must be the _ policy of the 
Liberal Party, and this must be the economic basis of 
its appeal to every class of the community. For by 
these means alone can the income tax be halved and 
the new burdens which have been laid upon the con- 
sumer removed. An income tax of fifteenpence, bread 
duties, sugar duties, and the like are the husks upon 
which this poor nation will feed so long as it is 
governed by Jingoes and spendthrifts. And the nation 
is already half-awake to the truth. It is beginning to 
listen again to the old gospel of peace, retrenchment, 
and reform. 

Meanwhile the House of Commons has been dis- 
cussing the Finance Bill in Committee ; and the 
vigorous resistance offered by the Opposition to the 
first clause has brought out very clearly the fact 
that the Government is retaining the corn tax 
as a permanent impost, not for revenue, but for some 
ulterior purpose. Sir Michael Hicks Beach himself 
claims that the termination of the war has saved 28 
millions. What evidence shall we find of this saving 
at the end of the year? How much will be frittered 
away by the War Office? To Sir Henry Fowler’s 
speech asking for the postponement of Clause 1 until 
revised estimates had been placed upon the table of the 
House, the Chancellor of the Exchequer simply declined 
areply. The only possible defence of the corn tax was 
as a war tax which would bring a sense of responsibility 
for the war to the home of the poorest Mafficker. ‘‘ You 
have got down to the very dregs of taxation,” declared 
Sir William Harcourt, ‘‘and it was only the extreme 
necessity of war that could have driven you to impose 
such a tax.” Lord Hugh Cecil suggests that workmen 
can eat less bread and drink more spirits if they do 
not like the bread tax. This strange spiritual comfort 
administered to the poor by so devoted a layman 
reminds us of the rural dean who (when Bright and 
Cobden agitated for the repeal of the corn laws) said 
that if the poor could not afford to eat bread they 
might eat turnips and mangel wurzel. But the modern 
layman is more careful than the dead dean. A glass 
of gin will produce far more revenue than a loaf of 
bread. And in even the very best days of Protection 
turnips and mangel wurzel did not contribute to the 
Exchequer. But of far more serious consequence than 
the cynicism of a Cecil are the intentions of Mr. 
Chamberlain and the admissions of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. We believe Sir Michael when he 
says that the bread tax was imposed for purposes of 
revenue ; but it is difficult, after reading Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech at Birmingham, to avoid the conclusion 
that it has been retained as a basis for differential 
treatment of the colonies. Has it yet occurred to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that if colonial corn is let 
in free there will be practically no revenue from the 
corn tax? Its only consequence will then be to raise 
the price for British and colonial corn growers against 
the British consumer, 

A 






THE MAYOR’S CHAIN AND THE SMALL 
CHILD. 


OUNTING ourselves in the number ot journals 
which watch with zeal and interest the progress 
of local self-government at home, we are ever 
ready and eager to welcome any administrative change 
likely to lend additional dignity to municipal insti- 
tutions while it makes for economy and efficiency. | 
It would be rash, however, to assume, as some 
imaginative persons have been inclined to do, that 
every burden piled upon the municipal back, every 
additional weight hung upon the mayor’s chain, will 
dignify and ennoble corporate life. If the mayor’s 
chain becomes too heavy municipal progress may be 
retarded ; for there are many large boroughs in England’ 
where it is a common complaint that the councils 
and their committees have already more work than they 
can get through with efficiency, economy, and credit. 
It does not at all follow, then, that by adding to the 
weight of the mayor’s chain you will add to its dignity. 
There are limits—and those limits have already, in some 
instances, been touched or passed—to the volume of 
work which can satisfactorily be accomplished and 
supervised by an unpaid elective body. It does not at 
all follow, to descend at once from the general 
to the particular, that it is desirable’ in 
the interests either of the public or of the 
municipality for a borough council, already busy with 
roads, drains, gas, water, and the like, to have suddenly 
thrust upon it the vast and new province of elementary 
education. There is a real danger that the megalo- 
mania which has been so fatal in the conduct of 
affairs in South Africa may prove equally disastrous 
at home. We shall ask our municipal friends to look 
into this new Education Bill a little more closely. 
Is it to be seriously contended that because a 
council can “take over and repair new streets” it can 
equally well take over and educate small children ? Our 
proposition is that a borough council has enough at 
present to do with the street and the man in the street, 
and had better leave the infant to the care of the School 
Board. 

But there is another very serious and at the same 
time rather humorous side to the question. The 
Education Bill, we are told, is to add to the dignity of 
municipal (and county) institutions. If this be true the 
bill does indeed move in a most mysterious way its 
wonders to perform. 

For the first time in English history it has been 
proposed to “dignify” elected bodies, representa- 
tive of counties and towns, by placing them at the 
mercy of the clerks of a Government office. Truly 
a fine career is about to open for the Oxford or 
Cambridge undergraduate. Let him pass an examina- 
tion and enter the Education Office, and he will soon be 
busy, if 2 Edw. vii. chapter? is forced through Parlia- 
ment, arranging the county councils and borough 
councils of England and Wales upon their knees. 
Approaching him in this dignified attitude, mayors 
and chairmen will beg the young civilian to consider 
first of all their humble proposals for the composition 
of their own education committee, of which a majority 
is graciously allowed to be appointed by the council 
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itself, while other members are to be appointed 
‘*by the nomination of other bodies, of persons of ex- 
perience in education, and of persons acquainted with 
the needs of the various kinds of schools in the area 
for which the council acts.”* Of course a clerk in 


the Education Office is a far better judge of 
what is best for (say) Manchester than the 
fathers of the Manchester City Council; and 


accordingly the bill provides that ‘‘the scheme” for 
the constitution of the education committee must be 
‘*approved by the Board of Education.” If the Board 
does not like the scheme of the Manchester Council, and 
cannot get the refractory council to make a scheme 
which it likes, the Board will make oneitself. In fact, 
there will be a Board of Education Committee in Man- 
chester. So this dignified new local education authority 
will find itself compelled to act through an educa- 
tion committee appointed by a London department. 
The bill, therefore —to be brief —far from con- 
ferring dignity inflicts an unparalleled humiliation 
upon every county, borough, and urban council 
which it pretends to call an education authority, and is 
likely to provide a most dangerous precedent for 
further infringements on the principles of municipal 
autonomy in the future. Let us hope that this truth 
will dawn upon the authorities concerned before it is too 
late. If not, the mayor’s chain, instead of being an 
emblem of dignity, will become a badge of servitude. 





ON TEA. 


HEN I was a boy—— 

What a phrase! What memories! Why, 
then, is there not something in man that wholly 
perishes? It is against sound religion to believe it, 
but the world would lead one to imagine it. The Hills 
are there. I see them as | write. They are the cloud 
or wall that dignified my sixteenth year. And the river is 
there, and flows by that same meadow beyond mydoor ; 
from above Coldwatham the same vast horizon opens 
westward in waves of receding crests more changeable 
and more immense than is even our sea. The same 
sunsets at times bring it all in splendour, for whatever 
herds the western clouds together in our stormy even- 
ings is as stable and as vigorous as the County itself. 
be therefore, there is something gone, it is I that have 

ost it. 

Certainly something is diminished (the Priests and 
the tradition of the West forbid me to say that the soul 
can perish), certainly something is diminished—what ? 
Well, Ido not know its name, nor has anyone known 
it face to face or apprehended it in this life, but the 
sense and influence—alas ! especially the memory of It, 
lies in the words ‘‘ When I was a boy,” and if I write 
those words again in any document whatsoever, even 
in a lawyer’s letter, without admitting at once a full- 





* Clause 12 (2) (b) of the new Education Bill. The county 
or borough councillors are rather unkindly contrasted with “ per- 
sons of experience in education.” What would be thought if 
the Highways Committee were reinforced by half a dozen tramps 
or “ persons experienced in highways,” and ‘nominated by the 
local branch of the Charity Organisation Society ? 


blooded and galloping parenthesis, may the Seven 
Devils of Sense take away the last remnant of the joy 
they lend me. 

When I was a boy there was nothing all about the 
village or the woods that had not its living god, and all 
these gods were good. Oh! How the County and its 
Air shone from within ; what meaning lay in unexpected 
glimpses of far horizons ; what a friend one was with 
the clouds ! 

Well, all I can say to the Theologians is this : 

‘*T will grant you that the Soul does not decay: 
you know more of such flimsy things than I do. But 
you, on your side, must grant me that there is Some- 
thing which does not enter into your systems. That 
has perished, and I mean to mourn it all the days of 
my life. Pray do not interfere with that peculiar 
ritual.” 

When I was a boy I knew Nature as a child knows 
its nurse, and Tea I denounced for a drug. I found to 
support this fine instinct many arguments, all of which 
are still sound, though not one of them would prevent 
me now from drinking my twentieth cup. It was intro- 
duced late and during a corrupt period. It was an 
exotic. It was a sham exhilarant to which fatal 
reactions could not but attach. It was no part of the Diet 
of the Natural Man. The two nations that alone con- 
sume it—the English and the Chinese—are become, by 
its baneful influence on the imagination, the most 
easily deceived in the world. Their politics are 
a mass of bombastic illusions. Also it dries 
their skins. It tans the liver, hardens the coats of 
the stomach, makes the brain feverishly active, rots 
the nerve-springs ; all that is still true. Nevertheless 
I now drink it, and shall drink it ; for of all the effects 
of Age none is more profound than this: that it leads 
men to the worship of some one spirit less erect than 
the Angels. A cave, an egotism, an irritability with 
regard to details, an anxious craving, a consummate 
satisfaction in the performance of the due rites, an 
ecstasy of habit, all proclaim the senile heresy, the 
material Religion. I confess to Tea. 

All is arranged in this Cult with the precision of an 
ancient creed. The matter of the Sacrifice must come 
from China. He that would drink Indian Tea would 
smoke hay. The Pot must be of metal, and the metal 
must be a white metal, not gold or iron. Who has not 
known the acidity and paucity of Tea from a silver-gilt 
or golden spout? The Pot must first be warmed by 
pouring ina little doc/ing water (the word dozling should 
always be underlined) ; then the water is poured away 
and a few words are said. Then the Tea is put in 
and unrolls and spreads in the steam. Then, in 
due order, on these expanding leaves Botling 
Water is largely poured and the god arises, worthy 
of continual praise and thanks, a Deity for the 
moment kindly to men. Under his influence the whole 
mind receives a sharp vision of power. It is a 
phantasm and acheat. Men can do wonders through 
wine or even opium; through Tea they only think 
themselves great and clear—but that is enough if one 
has bound oneself to that strange idol and learnt the 
magic phrase on His Pedestal, ‘‘dpsorov pev rn,” for 
of all the illusions and dreams men cherish none is so 
grandiose as the illusion of conscious power within. 


* * * * * 


Well, then, it fades I begin to see that 
this cannot continue of Tea it came, incon- 
secutive and empty; with the influence of Tea dis- 
solving, let these words also dissolve I could 
wish it had been Opium, or Haschisch, or even Gin ; 
you would have something more soaring for your 
money . In vino Veritas, In Aqua satietas, 
Jin—— What is the Latin for Tea? What! Isthere 
no Latin word for Tea? Upon my soul, if I had known 
that I would have let the vulgar stuff alone. 


CALIBAN. 
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THE UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION. 


ROM chewing gum and caramels to bridges and 
tin plate, from starch and baking powder to 
rubber goods and elevators, there is scarcely a trade in 
America where a huge corporation does not control 
from 60 to go per cent. of the product, For the last 
three years the United States Industrial Commis- 
sion, appointed by Congress, has been inquiring 
into this great development, and its volumes of 
evidence and reports demand the closest atten- 
tion of statesmen and economists. Free Traders 
usually attribute the growth of trusts to the pro- 
tective tariff, but one free-trade lawyer confronted 
with the spread of combination in free-trade England 
could only opine that ‘‘there is a general tendency in 
monarchical governments to concentrate and combine 
everything.” The Commission, however, consider the 
principal cause to be the desire to escape from the 
murderous competition which has preceded the forma- 
tion of almost every trust. The tariff creates the 
trust only in the sense that it creates the industry and 
provokes excessive competition in the protected home 
market. 

There is a natural fear that combinations should 
try to force up prices to an extortionate rate, and such 
attempts have been made, only to end in failure. To 
quote the commission report: ‘‘ The testimony of 
substantially all of the combination men is to the 
same effect—that unless a combination has either some 
natural monopoly of the raw material or is protected 
by a patent, or possibly has succeeded in developing 
some very popular style or trade-marks or brands, any 
attempt to put prices at above competitive rates will 
result eventually in failure, though it may be tem- 
porarily successful.” What a trust can do, and has 
done, is to take advantage of a natural rise in prices, 
owing to increased demand, more speedily and more 
effectively than a group of independent manufacturers 
can do. It can also delay the ordinary process of com- 
petition which passes on to the consumer the savings 
made by improved processes or by the utilisation of 
by-products—as witness the course of prices under 
the Sugar Trust and the Standard Oil Company. The 
great competitive power of a large mass of capital may 
also succeed in maintaining prices, as again in the case 
of the Sugar Trust,where competitors, attracted by the 
huge profits of that tariff-secured monopoly, have been 
compelled to consent to a truce or to be bought out. 
In all other cases great profits always lead to the intru- 
sion of fresh competition, though this generalisation must 
be limited by the exclusion of those cases where an enor- 
mous capital is required for effective opposition. Tocom- 
pete with the Steel Trust would require, according torival 
manufacturers, from twenty to thirty million dollars, 
and so ‘‘the octopus”’ is left undisturbed. It is only 
fair to add that the Commission conclude that ‘‘in the 
case of the iron and steel industry the general impres- 
sion seems to be that, so far, at any rate, it has not 
been possible for the combinations to maintain prices 
materially above what the market conditions would 
iustify.” 

Most complaints as to undue enhancement of prices 
are vitiated because the complainants invariably neglect 
the rise in the cost of raw material and labour, and 
because they make an unfair comparison with prices 
in the state of disorganisation preceding the formation 
of the trust when no profits were made. The com- 
mission regard some of the methods of competition 
as containing more serious evils than the mere 
increase of price. It is a regular custom to cut 
prices in localities where there is competition while 


deriving high profits from districts where there is a 
monopoly. This is no new method of trading ; it is 
common wherever manufacturers or traders are fighting 
each other; but a form of competition which is per- 
missible among individuals of the same financial 
strength becomes unfair when adopted by huge 
aggregations, like the sugar, oil, and whisky trusts, 
trading over all the States of the Union and 
notorious for their use of this weapon. Recog- 
nising the trust as a natural stage in industrial 
evolution, the Commission nevertheless desire that at 
least its progress should not be unduly hastened ; and 
it is an open secret that they will propose that an 
attempt should be made to prohibit differential prices. 
Wholesalers are also offered rebates for the preferential 
or exclusive handling of trust goods, and as these 
rebates are often the sole source of profit they are com- 
pelled to become the agents of the trust. In this way 
the sugar, tobacco, soda, photographic, and other com- 
binations have tightened their grip on the consumer, 
out of whose pocket the rebates come. 

The commission consider that the most urgent evil 
of trusts is over-capitalisation, the tangible assets being 
in the average only one-third or one-fourth of the 
capital. Promoters’ profits form a specially injurious 
cause of this inflation; the necessity for buying out 
competitive firms at more than their value and the 
anticipatory capitalisation of the advantages expected 
from combination are also important factors. This over- 
capitalisation is ‘‘ probably felt occasionally in increased 
prices at times,” and would be so universally but for 
the tacit understanding that Ordinary stock is only 
bonus, on which dividends need not be paid. One 
remedy is increased taxation; Mr. Gates, a Steel Trust 
magnate, proposed an annual tax of a million dollars 
on all companies with five million dollars capital or 
upwards. The Commission, however, think that both 
investors and the public will be best protected by the 
requirement of full details both in prospectuses and 
reports. For the large trusts not only audit but 
Government inspection is proposed in order to ‘‘ en- 
courage competition when profits become excessive, 
thus protecting consumers against too high prices.” 
These suggestions have been practically adopted as a 
whole by President Roosevelt, and a Ministry of Com- 
merce is now being constituted for, among other 
functions, the work of supervision. We are therefore 
on the eve of a most interesting experiment in the 
regulation of great private monopolies. 





THE COMMITTEE’S REPORT ON THE EDU. 
CATION OF BRITISH OFFICERS, 


By AN OFFICER FROM THE FRONT. 


HE application of knowledge to practical work and 
T the practical value of the knowledge acquired are, 
perhaps, the two most important questions in respect to 
service in thefield. General education forthe Army is con- 
sidered a thing apart. Itis looked upon as a matter to 
be gone through with to obtain admission, not as a help 
to the officer on his attaining his commission. When 
is a schoolboy or cadet made to understand that such a 
subject as history, for instance, the importance of which 
has been duly dwelt upon in the report, has a practical 
value in everyday life, as the summing up of the 
experience of the world in practical things ? Moreover, 
he should be taught in purely technical matters that the 
principles of tactics and strategy do not alter, and that 
it is only their application which changes. A proof of 
this, if proof be needed, is seen in the work of M. de 
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Bloch, whose book has been rightly quoted as one of 
the most instructive in this war, though written 
before it by a civilian. But why is this? Simply 
because he took into consideration that the 
basis of all fighting is the human equation, and 
that whatever weapon you may put into his hand 
this factor must be supreme. He might have learnt as 
much from the Battle of Poictiers if the facts had been 
applied with wisdom and with sympathy. We will 
take one of the more obvious, as it certainly was the 
most disastrous, of our mistakes in the commencement 
of the war, namely, the frontal charge of an occupied 
position. Why can men not doit? Because it is not 
possible for a man fully equipped, under deadly fire, 
and after a lengthy march, to run at full speed 
a distance of 7oo yards. At Mars-la-Tour the 
Prussian Guards charged up a glacis, or slight slope, 
250 to 300 yards, with terrible loss, but achieving 
a victory. It remained to M. de Bloch to discover 
that this was not possible over the more extended area 
of fire at the present day. Surely this deduction might 
have been arrived at by some process, such as taking an 
average professor of the Staff Coilege, arming him 
with bandolier and rifle and in ammunition boots, and 
setting him to run 600 yards over rough ground. We 
would not suggest such cruelty as to force him to do 
this under magazine and flat trajectory fire. 

It is an interesting fact that in this war the young, 
especially the very young, officer has shown considerable 
initiative, and that he may be favourably compared in 
this respect to his comrade of from fifteen to twenty 
years’ service. It would be heresy to say that at the pre- 
sent time there is a tendency to have too much, rather 
than too little, discipline, and perhaps it would be wiser 
and less confusing to call the excess red tape. It is not 
very easy to distinguish the one from the other some- 
times, but this confusion accounts for senior officers 
failing in individuality and resource. Of what sort is 
the training in a garrison town? The officers are at 
all times waiting for orders from someone or some- 
where. Much has been said on this subject of 
the futility of employing trained and experienced 
soldiers to keep such minor matters as mess and 
canteen and band accounts, let alone the lack of dignity 
of such employment. The absurd barrack - square 
work, where officers and men are every hour or two 
called upon to parade, the parade generally lasting 
forty-five minutes, of which fifteen minutes is generally 
occupied in a futile inspection of uniforms, the hopeless 
deification of the ‘‘ chain of authority,” more generally 
used as a means of evading responsibility than for 
any other reason, have been condemned, and all these 
can have only one effect, namely, the moulding the 
brain of the wretched military patient till it becomes 
something like a penny-in-the-slot machine, which 
does not work unless an order is given. To give 
one example in the field. We were ordered to march 
on a certain farm, but since that order had been 
given our friends the Boers had taken up a new posi- 
tion, which completely commanded a valley through 
which we should have had to march. By a détour to 
the left we could with ease avoid their shell fire. I 
asked the senior officer present whether it would not be 
better to make this slight détour so as to avoid useless 
danger, and a fire which we could not return. His 
reply was, “I think it is the right thing todo. You 
can do it if you like, on your own responsibility, but 
I should not like to disobey the orders I have received.” 

My contention, therefore, is that, though the 
education of the young officer can be improved, it is 
not alone the fault of the system, but it is rather the 
after experience of military life, especially in garrison 
towns and depéts, that kills the energy and the esprit 
of the officer. 

It has not been noticed, I think, in the report 
what effect the British mess has on the education of 
officers. This much-vaunted institution has, in my 





opinion, very much to answer for, for if we take it as 
axiomatic that professional education should continue 
after the appointment of a young officer to a regiment, 
we ought, therefore, to inquire how far this system of 
high living and plain thinking influences the man. 
Moreover, we must take into consideration the influence 
of the ‘‘ mess” in the officers’ dealings with the world 
at large. We will take an exceptional case to illustrate 
my point. An officer joins a regiment after showing 
exceptional brilliancy at Oxford, both in the schools and 
on the river. He will find himself in an atmo- 
sphere totally unlike anything he has previously 
experienced, for he will find that he is valued for his 
athletic characteristics only, and that his knowledge 
counts as nothing, and if it counts it is because it is 
feared. He will find that the tone of the mess depre- 
ciates knowledge as knowledge, and that the informa- 
tion which is most understood is that of the Racing 
Calendar and, alas! of later days, the Stock Markets. 
Coming as he does from an educational centre he will find 
that the dons, or field officers as they are called in his 
new surroundings, think much more highly of the man 
who hunts four days a week, or represents his county 
in cricket, than he who believes it to be nobler to learn 
how to fight man armed. I do not wish it to be 
thought that in mentioning this regimental habit of 
mind I am to be understood as underrating efficiency in 
sports, but it must be clearly understood that in the 
Army the minor matters of hunting or cricket 
have been for years placed foremost, and while 
a man who hunts can nearly always obtain leave, 
whether or no he-does his work as a soldier and 
as a teacher of soldiers, the man who sticks to 
his chief and all-engrossing work of learning how 
best to fight a more dangerous enemy than the fox, 
obtains no kudos, and has more often than not to 
do the work of his comrade engaged in destroying 
vermin. This want of sense of proportion no doubt 
dates from the days of the Peninsular War. There, as 
in all campaigns up to the Crimea, scouting was the 
whole business of a few men in the Army, and not of the 
Army ; the officers who were good hunting men, and 
brought with them to Portugal thoroughbred hunters, 
could effect very useful work, as has been lucidly 
described by a French officer in the Memoirs and Diary 
of General de Marbot. But these days are passed, and 
now all men have tolearn something, and the hunting man 
in the field even with equal knowledge of soldiering is 
in no better position than any other man, for, alas! 
hunting as it is known in England does not teach a 
man how to look after a horse and to preserve his 
power by careful treatment on such a place as the Veld 
or even the Russian Steppes. 

The mess, moreover, is aclub,and it isa club which 
the regiment carries with it all over the world. Itisa 
very difficult thing to get beyond the influence of this 
club, and it is particularly difficult to initiate sentiments 
contrary to common form. The Public School com- 
mences the system of the somewhat bourgeois exclu- 
sion of unorthodox ideas. There is no individual so 
bound by the force of the opinion of the majority 
as the ordinary Public School boy. His little course 
through life is run on rails and he is confirmed and 
supported on those rails, if he enters a British mess. 
What is acknowledged as good form in the Public 
School is thought so in the regimental mess. The 
ridiculous and detrimental insular prejudice is augmented 
by the class prejudice. Some years ago | was ina town 
in Germany, and there made the acquaintance of a 
German general of some distinction, who was after- 
wards a distinguished Ambassador at one of the 
European Courts. An English friend of mine who 
had seen me with him asked me how I could go about 
with a man who wore a frock coat and a bowler hat. 
This shows the force of prejudice. 

Now this prejudice, illustrated by the remark of my 
friend, influences the whole intercourse of the officer 
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with the civilian. I may go to Aden, to Calcutta, 
te Capetown, to Barbados, to Halifax, or to 
Colombo—everywhere I find a mess, a mess society, 
the mess ideal. The officer does not learn by travel- 
ling how to deal with men or with unexpected and 
unforeseen circumstances. It is like the civilian Eng- 
lishman who travels on the continent. He views 
many lands, but he is always in a Gordon hotel ; 
he dresses for dinner; he meets people of his own 
nationality at table @héte; he generally fraternises 
with those who are of his own ‘‘set,” and, besides 
the inconvenience of the journey, he comes back no 
wiser or more silly than he left. 

As an instructive institution, then, the mess is a 
fraud. It is a pleasant social institution, but no more. 
It cannot encourage education, because if it has any 
effect it encourages loafing. How is a young officer 
who has a parade before breakfast, at 8.30 a.m., who 
has several intermittent duties between 9 and 12 noon, 
who has lunch at 1 p.m., and then is engaged for some 
purely social function in the afternoon, who dines at 
8 p.m., how is he to find time to study his work? The 
mess probably lasts until 9 or 9.30 p.m., and there is 
always an infinite encouragement to remain afterwards. 
A soldier has to be something of a saint, for he 
has to be prepared for the greatest self-sacrifice, and 
he has to be something of a man of the world, for he 
has to be able to put his whole intelligence for the pur- 
pose of out-witting the enemy. Apart from books and 
theory and reports, this can only be obtained by a virile 
and independent race possessing strong convictions 
and an unalterable purpose. But the race as indicated 
can be improved and made even more efficient by a 
course of instruction directed towards obtaining through 
education the full development of its capabilities. 





FROM ABROAD. 
THE CAMORRA IN NAPLES. 


HE great work of stamping out the Camorra from its 
chief headquarters, Naples, initiated by the in- 
quiry of Senator Saredo into the municipal affairs of the 
city, reported in The Speaker of last November, has been 
continued with unabated courage and unshaken energy 
by the same Senator, with a second inquiry into the ad- 
ministration. of the Province of Naples. The report has 
just been published. It reveals a new series of scandals, 
dishonesty, thefts, and crimes, which would be incredible 
were they not accompanied by indisputable evidence, evi- 
dence, indeed, which gives the impression that there may 
even be something worse. It is now demonstrated that the 
administration of the Province of Naples has been for many 
years the nest of the Camorra, the centre from which the 
infamous association was spread throughout the Southern 
provinces of the Peninsula. What is more painful still to 
honest people is, that for so many years all the Govern- 
ment authorities, from the Ministers down to the police 
officials, have done nothing to prevent the largest town 
in the country from being sacked by a handful of unscru- 
pulous malefactors, whose influence has been deleterious 
to the whole South of Italy. In fact, not only were these vil- 
lians left undisturbed to carry out their criminal intents ; 
they were often supported by Cabinets which needed their 
assistance’ in political elections, to secure in the Chamber 
those majorities which allowed Depretis, Crispi; and Pel- 
loux to violate the principles and programme of the Liberal 
Party which had put them in power. Thus they were able 
to gratify the young Kingdom with such presents as the 
Triple Alliance, the Erythrea venture, the bank scandals, 
militarism, and the states of siege. 
Senator Saredo has had mercy neither on living nor 
dead. Among the latter the most compromised, the one 





who is solemnly called “the first and greatest corrupter 
of Naples,” is the Duke of San Donato, who was certainly 
the most popular man in Southern Italy for over fifty years. 
He belonged to one of the really illustrious and ancient 
Neapolitan families, and since his early youth added to 
the reputation he inherited from his ancestors by a most 
daring life as a patriot. He began in 1847 by participating 
in the revolutionary movements against the Bourbons, 
which procured him -prison and persecution. From that 
moment he was one of the leaders of the insurrections and 
wars for independence, often risking his life, losing his 
fortune, and suffering exile in France and in England. 

When the war of 1859 was declared against Austria 
he was appointed Major of the Chasseurs, but, having 
been stationed at Acqui to watch a deposit of provisions, 
he, angry at the prospect of being cut off from the fight, 
resigned and enlisted among the volunteers of Garibaldi. 
Immediately after the liberation of the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies in 1860 he was elected Deputy for Naples, 
which he represented in the Chamber for forty years, that 
is until his death. Both Victor Emanuel II. and King 
Humbert considered and treated him as an intimate 
friend, and I myself have seen the latter stop his carriage 
in the Villa Borghese and bring the Duke back with him 
to town. His power in Naples was unlimited, and he 
was by everyone simply called in the Neapolitan diaiect 
“U’ Ruca” (the Duke). 

Still, what has happened under the Duke of San 
Donato, as President of the Province, is something passing 
all record. There are even sums of money down in the ac- 
counts as “subsidies distributed to the daughters of 
patriots,” which were proved in the inquiry to have gone to 
prostitutes. All works of public utility were given to those 
who paid the largest bribe, and contracts, put at a low 
estimate in the beginning, got into the millions before 
being completed. For instance, the lunatic asylum, the 
finances of which were the most depleted, having had need 
of reparations, it was estimated that £680 would cover 
the cost, but £48,000 were paid out before they were 
finished, of which £47,200 is now proved to have gone 
into the pocket of someone. 

These were the big transactions, but small ones were 
not disdained. There is the record of a picture, which 
has no intrinsic value whatever, being sold by the son of 
the Duke of San Donato to the Province for 6,000 francs. 
In the same way there were tips given to the editors of 
small local papers, at Christmas, the smallness of which 
augments the feeling of disgust with which one reads the 
report. There were too francs to the editor of the Paese, 
50 to that of the Napou, 50 to a writer of the Colonna, &c. 
Once a public dinner was given in the city which went into 
the accounts at £1,000, which is not surprising, when the 
items are considered,.viz., 715 francs for rice, which in 
reality, perhaps, cost 8 or ro, and the other items to cor- 
respond. <A few years ago the Duke came to Rome to re- 
present Naples at the festivities for the 25th anniversary 
of the taking of Rome. His bill for three days was large, 
and in cooking it to make it square a considerable sum was 
put down for playing cards. 

The property of the Province of Naples, houses, lands, 
&c., was given for nothing, or at nominal rents, to the re- 
latives of the administrators, to whom were also given sub- 
sidies subtracted from benevolent institutions. 

Employees were all taken through favouritism, so that 
their numbers exceeded all needs, and were promoted and 
pensioned without any rule being followed, but simply ac- 
cording to the influence and protection of which they could 
dispose. Although paid sufficiently well they were con- 
stantly in debt, which they could easily face, as they bor- 
rowed money from the head of the administration, who 
gave it to them at 8 per cent., and when they could not pay 
kept it out of their salaries, and when even that failed 
ordered them a largess out of the public money, large 
enough to pay first himself, the substantial remainder going 
to the clerk. The choice of the attorneys for the law suits 
of the Province was made with the same criterion of corrup- 
tion, the result being that 60 per cent. of them were lost. 
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The records of the different offices are in the utmost 
confusion, showing evident attempts to conceal all this 
robbery. ‘There are documents missing and others par- 
tially destroyed or falsified. However, Senator Saredo suc- 
ceeded in establishing that the Budget of 1901, which 
closed with a declared deficit of £8,373, according to the 
records, had a surplus of £9,267, that is £17,640 unac- 
counted for. 

The Senator ends his report with the hope, to which 
all honest people cannot fail to adhere, that the electors 
will abandon the Camorra leaders in the approaching pro- 
vincial elections, independently from the action of the law, 
as they did after his former report on the municipality of 
the city, thus leading to a resurrection of public life in 
Naples. 

The Extreme Left will present a motion asking the 
Cabinet to take steps to have the Government authorities 
who failed in the past to denounce, stop, and punish, such 
accumulated corruption, brought before the proper courts. 


SALVATORE CORTESI. 
Rome, June 2, 1902. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 


By MUuNICcEPs. 


HAINAULT FOoREST. 


No activity is more beneficent than that which seeks 
to secure open spaces in or near our big towns. Mr. 
E. North Buxton, assisted by the Commons Preserva- 
tion Society, has obtained an option to purchase 859 
acres for £27,000 on the borders of Hainault Forest. 
Two properties are included in the scheme, one being 
the rights of the lords of the manor in Lambourne 
Common, and the other being Fox Burrows Farm, an 
enclosure made by the Crown in 1851. As Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre points out, the purchase works out at £31 per 
acre, much less than the cost of Epping Forest ; and 
the land is a picturesque, well-wooded spot within easy 
distance of Romford and Ilford. A special appeal has 
been made to the City Corporation, which will, no doubt, 
respond liberally, but the purchase can hardly be 
effected unless private philanthropists assist. To them, 
accordingly, the appeal is now extended. 


Are County Councits Democratic ? 


Much capital has been made by Sir John Gorst and 
other supporters of the Education Bill of the alleged 
indifference shown in school board elections. This 
apathy, they contend, renders it necessary to substitute 
county councils for boards. But the apathy of school 
board elections is nothing, as Mr. Woodhead showed 
last week, to that of county council elections. An 
elector in a Somerset urban district says: 


“In 1889, at the first election to the new county council, 
one member was allotted to us, but we were not asked to 
select him. A small committee of magistrates met, so we 
were told, and divided the constituencies among themselves. 
Our own representative was then nominated, and elected 
unopposed. He was a Liberal and a Nonconformist. After 
ten years or so the councillor for the division in which our 
member lived,a Tory and a Churchman, retired. Our member 
then migrated to his own home, and was there elected— 
unopposed. Then, you would think, we had a chance of 
selecting our own man. By no means. Only one person, 
apparently, was willing to stand—a Conservative, a Church- 
man, and a supporter of Church schools. He also was 
elected unopposed. So in twelve years we have had no 
—, of voting or of expressing our views on the 
subject of county government, and I haven’t the vaguest 
notion what sort of candidate the majority of my fellow- 
electors would support. On the other hand, our urban 
council and its elections excite much interest, and I am quite 
certain that similar interest would be aroused by a school 
board and its elections ; but we have none.” 


We ought to add that 90 should be read for 100 


divisions of the West Riding in Mr. Woodhead’s 
letter. 


Lanp VALUES. 


We are glad to see that the organ of the Land 
Restoration League has adopted this as its title instead 
of ‘*The Single Tax.” The new name, we are told, 
indicates no change in policy: it does, however, sug- 
gest that those who advocate the fair taxation of land 
have exchanged an impossible for a practical policy. 
One article deals with that curious and interesting 
measure the Johannisburg Rating Bill. Its principle, 
as we have said in an earlier reference, is ‘‘ that the 
only rateable property should be land in respect of its 
leasehold, freehold, or quit-rent value; and that 
buildings should not be rated.” And this principle is 
supported by the arguments usually employed in this 
country to support the rating or taxation of ground 
values. It is based, indeed, on the wider principle that 
all monopoly values (or the greater part of them) should 
be regarded as the property of the community—local or 
national. 


A STATUTE oF LABOURERS. 


A curious revival of the Feudal system has been 
unearthed by the Morning Leader. It quotes from the 
regulations imposed on labourers who rent allotments 
on Lord Normanton’s Crowland estate : 

*“(10) ‘No Occupier shall work on his own land after 
Six o’clock in the morning, or before Six o’clock in the 
evening, without the written consent of his Master when in 
employment, nor when out of employment if he has refused 
A neglected to obtain work, or began to work and then 

eft it.’ 

“(11) ‘Each Occupier shall, with his Family, attend some 
place of Worship ONcE AT LEAST every Sunday, and shall 
enforce the attendance at Sunday School of all his children 
of a proper age.’ 

“ (19) ‘Occupiers keeping their families regularly at home 
when capable of servitude ineligible.” 

‘*Servitude” is a remarkable word to use, and its 
intention is not quite clear. But, as the Morning Leader 
observes, ‘‘it accurately describes the position” to 
which Lord Normanton seeks to reduce his tenants. 
Such regulations, of course, deprive an allotment of all 
its moral and most of its economic value. 


{Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MUNICEPS, Speaker offices.] 





PERSONAL TALK. 


Tue lists for the Mathematical Tripos, which have 
lately been published at Cambridge, emphasise the fact 
that only a very small proportion of the men who take 
the highest mathematical honours that the University 
can afford have received their early education at the 
great public schools. Of this year’s wranglers one 
comes from Harrow, three from Clifton, three from St. 
Paul’s, two from Christ’s Hospital, one from Ton- 
bridge, one from Malvern, one from Bath College, 


and one from King Edward’s School, Birming- 
ham. The remaining schools which contribute 
one wrangler apiece are Lady Owen’s School, 


Islington ; Burton Grammar School; the Godolphin 
School, Hammersmith; Wyggeston Boys’ School, 
Leicester ; Kingswood School, Bath ; Central Founda- 
tion School, London; King William’s College, Isle of 
Man; and Monkton Coombe School. And a wrangler 
bracketed sixth comes from Glasgow University. Of 
the colleges, St. John’s decidedly leads, as the first and 
second wranglers are members of that foundation, as 
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well as three others lower down on the list. Trinity 
also has five, led by the third wrangler. Jesus and 
Pembroke have three each, Emmanuel two, Sidney 
Sussex, Trinity Hall, King’s, and Caius one each. 
Thus less than half of the colleges of Cambridge are 
represented amongst the wranglers, and the great 
majority of the leading public schools are not repre- 
sented at all. 





Tue second number of The Oxford Point of View is 
as good as the first. It is really surprisingly good, 
considering that the greater part of its contents is the 
work of undergraduates. For the new Review con- 
tains not merely the light, irresponsible contribution 
which is the fare of most Oxford and Cambridge jour- 
nals, but articles and criticism of some weight. I have 
read with much pleasure Mr. Hugh de Selincourt’s 
paper on Thoreau, that misunderstood genius whom 
even Stevenson failed to appreciate at his true value, 
although Stevenson’s essay on him is one of the most 
delightfully-written appreciations ever published. 
Thoreau has been called a prig. Stevenson hints, if he 
does not actually say, that he thought hima prig. There 
is no statement to which Thoreau’s admirers object more 
strongly. Mr. de Selincourt sees him more clearly. 

‘““His strength of character, united with the active 
sympathy he had with nature, made him cor pletely self- 
reliant and independent of any but the most exalted human 
relationship —so exalted and icily refined that it was more 
astral than human: the bodily presence of a friend would 
seem to have been gross to him. And here we have 
the heel of our Achilles: he lacked the warmth of 
human sympathy. He was_ unfortunate enough to 
have been above it: the frequent tragedy of great- 
ness. And yet there was no man less of a prig for 
there was no pose, no oo about him. He is before 
all else true: judging himself more 4d than he 
judged other men: never did he deceive himself. But one 
would never ask him to a party by the fireside: he could 
not tolerate the smell of a pipe, and the fire would have 
been too hot for him: open would go the windows, top and 
bottom, to admit the fresh air of heaven.” 





ALLowING for the unbridled use of the semi-colon, 
that is very well said, although it will not please the 
more ardent disciples of Thoreau. But they cannot 
have it every way. More than most men, Thoreau has 
revealed himself in his writings, and more than most 
men does he lay himself open to criticism. Stevenson, 
with his love for all the warmth of human intercourse, 
could hardly have been expected, in spite of his genius, 
to do complete justice to Thoreau, but he has illumi- 
nated Thoreau’s character more than he has obscured 
it when all is said and done, and has driven many 
readers to the writings of Thoreau himself. 

Wuat income is necessary to a man—an educated 
man—to enable him to take his place in life alongside his 
fellows? Thoreau spent in hard cash about thirty-five 
shillings in eight months. But perhaps Thoreau’s 
example does not bear upon a discussion which occa- 
sionally crops up between young men with whom an 
income adequate to their needs is a future hope rather 
than a present reality. I was told the other day that the 
least a gentleman could comfortably live on was seven 
hundreda year. This estimate allowed for the married 
state. I was also told that no one could legitimately 
desire more than fifteen hundred a year. The former 
estimate seems to me too high, the latter too low. 
Many a gentleman, by curtailing expenditure in his 
private hobbies, manages somehow to educate a family 
on less without missing anything of intelligent com- 
panionship. With regard to the larger income it 
depends upon what tastes a man may reasonably hope 
to be able to gratify. Granted that a steam yacht, a 
racing stud, a moor in Scotland, a villa in the South of 
France, a library of rare books, a collection of 
prints, a box at the opera, or a range of orchid houses, 
are each of them beyond the limits of legitimate desire, 
there still remain many possessions which are not. 


I REMEMBER a discussion at a University Debating 
Society in which it was argued that ‘‘ Two hundred 
pounds a year is the best income for a bachelor.” One 
speaker opposed the motion in a speech of some 
humour. His chief objection to the estimate was that 
a bachelor could not hope to marry on such an income. 
Up rose a fluent gentleman from tke East who tore to 
tatters the arguments of those who had opposed the 
motion with tremendous fire and energy. He kept the 
previous speaker to the last, and annihilated him in the 
following words: ‘‘The honourable gentleman, sir, 
says that a bachelor cannot marry on two hundred a 
year. But allow me to point out the egregious fallacy 
underlying the honourable gentleman’s argument. Sir, 
I maintain, ex hypothesz, and I respectfully submit that 
my contention can in no wise be controverted, that the 
moment a bachelor marries, he, 7p/so—facto,—ceases—to 
—be—a—BACHELOR!” Then he sat down complacently 
smiling, amidst a storm of applause. - 





DAFFODILS. 


OMES April and brings in the gleaming hours 
When, happier than a bee, I dwell among 

The daffodils that are so tall and young 

And take the day demurely with all its showers ; 

Forsooth, these are my kin among the flowers, 
Who tell me secretly with golden tongue 
Forgotten tales lighter than music swung 

By airy bells pealing from elfin towers. 


These are my kin; Narcissus long ago 
In some wise Heliconian pool beheld 
Gazing up into his a face divine, 
Formed like a flower, and drank the pool and so 
Grew to his vision ; these also saw revealed 
Ultimate things and drank immortal wine. 


RICHARD ASKHAM. 





ON MALVERN HILL. 


STRONG wind brushes down the clover, 
It sweeps the tossing branches bare, 
It blows the poising kestrel over 
The crumbling ramparts of the Caer. 


It whirls the scattered leaves before us 
Along the dusty road to home ; 

Once it awakened into chorus 
The heart-strings in the ranks of Rome. 


There—by the gusty coppice border, 
The shrilling trumpets broke the halt. 

The Roman line, the Roman order 
Swayed forwards to the blind assault. 


Spearman and charioteer and bowman 
Charged, and were scattered into spray. 
Savage and taciturn the Roman 
Hewed upward in the Roman way. 


There, in the twilight, where the cattle 
Are lowing home across the fields— 

The beaten warriors left the battle— 
Dead—on the clansmen’s wicker shields. 


The leaves whirl in the wind’s riot, 
Beneath the Beacon’s jutting spur, 

Quiet are Clan and Chief, and quiet 
Centurion and Signifer. 


Joun MASEFIELD. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROFESSORS AND THE CORN TAX. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Last Saturday, in an able article, The Speaker 
animadverted upon the silence which professed students of 
political economy have maintained in the face of the new 
fiscal policy towards which the Government of the country 
seems to be drifting. As a humble learner of the “ dismal 
science,” may I be permitted to occupy your space vith 
certain reflections that the article to which I have referred 
has suggested ? 

In the first place, I find myself in cordial agreement 
with the writer’s opinion that the end of economic study 
should be mainly practical. Political economy is, indeed, 
a science, but it is one whose chief claim to recognition 
rests upon the fact that it supplies the necessary ground- 
work for an art—the supremely important art of improving, 
so far as may be, the general condition of the people. But 
it does not follow from this that it is the duty of our eminent 
professors to descend into the arena of politics and “ give 
counsel” to the Government through the public Press. It 
is a tempting argument that those who presumably know 
a subject best should make their voices heard and their 
influence felt when any discussion in connection with it 
arises. But if this advice were followed, and exnerts were 
to become journalists, would they long continue to be ex- 
perts ? There is one class of Englishmen engaged in 
making guns and bullets, and another class engaged in using 
them. It would not be well for our chances of success if 
in time of national conflict the former were to quit their 
own, and insist on occupying themselves with the soldiers’ 
business. And may it not reasonably be held that in the 
same way professors of economics are serving their country 
best when they concentrate their attention upon the difficult 
task of developing their science, and leave to politicians 
the easier one of applying it ? 

To this contention there are two possible answers— 
first, that economic theory is developed enough already, a 
piece of ignorance that deserves no reply; and, secondly, 
that in certain circumstances, when the ship of State is in 
real danger, the work of the calculator must for the time 
be abandoned, and all hands man the pumps. I admit the 
validity of this argument, and agree that if the Govern- 
ment were fathering some scheme which, in the light of 
existing economic knowledge, ought to be condemned as a 
grave and undoubted evil to the nation, then our economic 
experts should leave their special work, and throw the whole 
weight of their authority into the scale against the scheme. 
The Speaker holds that the time for this has come. But 
what are the facts ? The shilling registration duty on corn 
has been reimposed, avowedly for purposes of revenue, in 
a period of exceptional expenditure, and the tax, for all 
we knew until this moment to the contrary, might, on 
the return of peace, be withdrawn. In addition to this, 
Mr. Chamberlain has made a vague speech, but he has ex- 
pressed no views which he was not well known to possess 
before, and he has carefully refrained from the committing 
the Government in any way to the policy of a preferential 
tariff. This is all that has happened, and yet from the tone 
of The Speaker’s article one would imagine that Great 
Britain was on the very verge of ruin, and that the pro- 
fessors by their silence were making “the great refusal” 
to save the State. For some obscure reason it was even 
suggested that the science of political economy was itself 
iu danger of Governmental abolition. “The newspapers 
have been filled,” it was said, “with articles and letters by 
people of all shades of opinion, and the only class which 
appears to have been entirely unrepresented consists of 
professed exponents of the science which the new tax and 
the budding Zollverein would abolish.” Surely a remark- 
able misconception of the nature of a science! and surely 


such language is unsuited to the occasion! Catiline is not 
yet at the gates of Rome, nor does Mirabeau’s great phrase 
as yet apply; “aujourd’hui la banqueronte, la hideuse 
banqueronte est 14; elle menace de consumer, vous, vos 
propriétés, votre honneur—et vous délibérez!” Excel- 
lent and highly to be praised is rhetoric, but the duty 
amounts to one shilling upon a quarter of imported corn. 

It may, of course, be answered that an evil cannot be 
justified merely because it is “such a little one,” and that 
economists should speak out when a vicious principle is 
introduced, however narrow its application may be. But 
though I, personally, am not enamoured of this tax, I do 
not think that it is one which, under all the circumstances, 
economists could unreservedly condemn as the embodiment 
of a vicious principle. I admit, of course, that much that 
has been urged in its defence has been unsound, and that 
the stock arguments against it are pro tanto valid. But, 
on the other hand, even if the difficult question of a pos- 
sible transference of some of the burden to the shoulders 
of American railway magnates be left aside, there remains 
a powerful political argument in favour of the tax. For it 
would clearly be most undesirable that in a democratic 
country like England, the opinion should grow up that 
those whom preponderance of voting power gives 
the ultimate control of the government of the country, 
could use their votes to help forward a warlike policy for 
which others would have to pay. This consideration seems 
quite weighty enough to justify the silence which the pro- 
fessors have maintained. And, furthermore, I believe that 
had they spoken upon this matter they would have 
weakened their authority, which at the present time it is 
especially important they should retain. For after all, the 
chief argument against the corn tax is that it may be the 
forerunner of a preferential tariff system within the Empire, 
and a full discussion of the tax could hardly omit this 
aspect of it. But the Cabinet has not declared itself in 
favour of any arrangement of this kind, and for a professor 
of economics to indulge in political prophecy and gravely 
to indict the Government upon the ground that it intends 
to do what Mr. Balfour implied very clearly it did not in- 
tend to do, would turn him at once into a partisan and 
ruin that reputation for impartiality upon which his in- 
fluence in large part depends. We have no evidence of 
an intention to move in the direction of what is popularly 
called an Imperial Zollverein. Had we such evidence I 
agree with you that the professors should speak out, for 
the issue then would be a much clearer and a much more 
important one than any that is at present raised. But as 
things are I cannot admit that the sweeping condemnation 
of The Speaker is justified, and am inclined to hold with 
those who have kept it, that on this occasion silence has 
been golden.—Yours, &c., 

A. C. Picou. 
King’s College, Cambridge, June 7. 


P.S.—One disadvantage of newspaper correspondence 
is that, after a letter is written and before it is printed, new 
developments may take place in the circumstances to which 
it refers. The speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on Monday is a case in point. From the moment of its de- 
livery it may reasonably be held that the silence of academic 
economists has ceased to be justifiable upon the grounds 
that I have urged above. We have yet to see whether, 
after that speech, the silence will be maintained. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str,—The Dean of Winchester, in his letter on the 
Education Bill, lays down a series of propositions: (1) The 
State is bound to provide for elementary education; (2) 
the most important part of education is the training of 
character ; (3) the most powerful factor in the formation of 
character is religion, because it touches the conscience and 
the heart; therefore, (4) religion ought to be well and 
thoroughly taught; (5) in the absence of a common 
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agreement as to what is good and thorough, the State 
should provide that each denomination should have oppor- 
tunity and means to teach what it believes to be good and 
thorough. 

Propositions (2) and (2) will be generally accepted as 
indisputable. The “therefore” of (4) will not be denied. 
The sequence of (5) is not so obvious, though, granted (1), 
it may be allowed that the Dean, like the undergraduate 
writing out proofs of Euclid propositions in an examina- 
tion, if he have not proved it, has at least rendered the 
conclusion highly probable ; but the proposal is obviously 
impracticable, and, if practicable, would be unjust. The 
connection of (5) is, at any rate, not chiefly with (2), (3), 
and (4), but with (1), and the connection may be reversed. 

Forty years ago it was an axiom with Nonconformists 
that it was not only not the duty of the State to interfere 
with religious teaching, but that it was its bounden duty to 
abstain from so doing. Nonconformists who adhere to the 
faith of their fathers ought therefore to assent to a different 
series of propositions: (1) The State ought absolutely to 
abstain from meddling with the teaching of religion; (2), 
(3), and (4) may remain as the Dean of Winchester puts 
them, while (5) becomes: therefore, the State ought not 
to take in hand the work of elementary education. 

To some of your readers, brought up in the modern 
craze for governmental interference in everything, this 
catena may seem like clumsy irony. It is nothing of the 
kind. It is grim seriousness. May I ask them, and I 
appeal specially to Nonconformists, to consider which of 
the two fundamental axioms, the Dean’s or mine, has most 
vindication from history. My number (1), believed and 
acted on by our Nonconformist fathers, has produced the 
most remarkable results of religious activity the world has 
seen since the days of the early Christians, whom the State 
certainly did not try to help. The Dean’s number (1) has 
no comparable fruits. Even in education it was the volun- 
tary principle which started an English national system 
with the British schools, and which, in the belief of not a 
few thinking men, if it had been unhindered by the opposi- 
tion of those who could command State funds for pro- 
pagating their own dogmas, would long ago have given us 
results in education not behind those which in religion have, 
by purely voluntary agencies, covered our land with free 
churches and Sunday schools. 

In 1870 the Nonconformists abandoned their founda- 
tion principle. They sold their birthright for a mess of 
pottage and to-day find no place for repentance, and cannot 
regain the blessing, though they seek it carefully with 
tears. Two years ago many of them parted with the frag- 
ments that remained, and assisted to put into power a 
Government bent on carrying out a great wrong which they 
did not feel likely to hurt themselves. To-day it toucheth 
them, and they are troubled. The one hope for education 
is that the State should remove its corrupting and crushing 
hand, and that voluntary agencies should take up the task 
which the State has hopelessly bungled. I am, Sir, a Non- 
conformist by birth and by belief.—Yours, &c., 


W. STEADMAN ALDISs. 
Kidlington, June ro. 


THE GRAIN TAX. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—A fatal objection to grain taxes is that they do 
not stop short at providing revenue for the State, but enable 
ground landlords in the country districts to fill their pockets 
at the expense of the great body of the people. Increased 
prices of the home-grown article appear in the towns’ food 
bills, and if the farmers benefit for the time being the land- 
lords ultimately get the lion’s share. The keynote of the 
new fiscal policy of the Government is “ Protection,” which 
means private taxation, that and no other thing. 

The new bantling “ grain tax” may have as an excuse 
“it is such a little one,” but its effect will be the putting of 
burdens upon the many for the benefit of the few. These 





few are ostensibly British growers, but really agricultural 
landlords. {t is a continuation, under a cloak, of the policy 
of doles. 

To fill the war chest there must be a self-denial fund 
if we are not totax land values, and, provided the exchequer 
really benefits in direct proportion to such self-denial, it 
were useless to complain, although a tax on imported goods 
takes out of the pockets of the consumer, not only the 
amount of the tax, but a profit as well, to all those who ad- 
vance the tax. A duty on grain, however, stands on a 
different footing altogether to taxes put upon goods not 
produced in this country. It is not merely a tariff for 
revenue, but a protective tariff, and should be resisted in 
every possible way. 

Diminished sunshine when sunshine is needed to ripen 
the grain produces a natural scarcity, and prices rise. A tax 
on imported grain is an artificial way of producing scarcity 
within the importing country. It diminishes supply by 
discouraging importation until prices rise. Prices will rise 
until a point is reached at which the supply is regulated 
approximately equal to the demand at a price that will 
reimburse the tax to the importer and a profit as well for 
advancing the tax. Given a very abundant supply in a 
favourable season and prices may be absolutely lower after 
the grain taxes are imposed than they were before, but long- 
period prices will always be higher by these two items of 
tax and profit on tax than they would otherwise be. 

Of the whole supply of grain used and consumed in the 
United Kingdom that part which is home-grown will not 
(other things remaining the same) be produced under more 
disadvantageous conditions than before, but home-grown 
grain will rise in value owing to the artificial scarcity the 
grain taxes have produced. The home-grown article pays 
nothing to the Exchequer, and the rise in value is all so 
much profit without exertion. It is private taxation of all 
consumers for the benefit of a few producers and their 
landlords. The latter will not be slow to take advantage of 
permanent higher prices to get in all arrears and raise rents. 
Trust a landlord to get all he can! 

There was a far better way open to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of raising all the money he wanted by the 
taxation of land values as recommended in the separate 
report presented to his Majesty the King by Judge 
O’Connor, K.C., a Member of the Royal Commission on 
Local Taxation. 

Will you allow me to add that I should be delighted 
to send to any of your readers free by post an important 
pamphlet entitled “ A Just Basis of Taxation,” by Frederick 
Verinder, together with one by Henry George, “Can a Land 
Tax be Shifted ?” on receipt of address on a postcard ? 
—Yours, &c., 

F. Batty. 

5, Cholmeley-villas, Archway-road, 

Highgate, N. 


THE CLERGY AND ART. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Smr,—In a _ recent issue, under the heading 
“Personal Talk,” you give an interesting notice on Mr. 
Edward F. Strange’s article, “ The Clergy and Art.” You 
allude to this society and say, “ The difficulty is that it does 
not take enough into account the fact that churches are for 
use in the first place and for ornament in the second, the 
consequence being that there is frequent friction between 
the society and the incumbents and architects whom it seeks 
to influence.” 

May I, as secretary of the society, venture to say that I 
think you must be labouring under a not uncommon mis- 
apprehension ? 

The society holds strongly to the importance of every 
building having a use. It realises that this is the only way 
of insuring their preservation. The detractors of the 
society in years gone by, used to say that it wished buildings 
to become ruins. We have overcome this libel, but now it 
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is said by others, as well as you, that the society does not 
meet the clergy by showing them how churches can be 
rendered fit for their holy use. This, however, I have 
no hesitation in asserting to be untrue, although it is easy 
to see that whenever the society opposes some elaborate 
alteration or addition to an ancient building, those who 
favour it at once say that the work is necessary for the proper 
conduct of public worship. 

On this question, as might be expected, the clergy 
themselves differ very considerably. The society only recom- 
mends such alterations or additions as are necessary for the 
decent and proper performance of public worship. For 
example, it does not consider that the erection of elaborate 
screens and reredoses in ancient churches, where they do 
not exist, isa necessity. The society does not oppose giving 
proper dignity to the altar, but maintains that it can be done 
by the judicious use of hangings and needlework without any 
interference with the ancient structure. 

I merely take this one point, but numbers of others 
might equally well be given if space allowed, but I feel sure 
that any unbiassed person reading our reports, or seeing 
buildings which we have put in repair, would say that the 
buildings were properly fitted for Divine worship.—Yours, 
&e., 

THACKERAY TURNER, 
Secretary. — 


The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
10, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, W.C. 


THE YOUNG BRITONS’ SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. Channing’s letter, which ap- 
peared in your issue of the 31st ult., may I be allowed to 
point out as a member of the “ Young Britons’ Society,” 
that our objects and aims are such as desired by him. 

The idea of our society was first suggested by Mr. 
Albert H. Wilkerson, some years ago; before the 
foundation of the “ Young Scots’ Society,” in fact; it is 
only lately, however, that efforts have been made to put the 
idea into practice. 

The “Young Britons’ Society” is fortunate in includ- 
ing amongst its supporters many prominent men and 
women, including Dean Kitchen of Durham, Canon Scott 
Holland, Dr. J. Clifford, Mr. Geo. Cadbury, Mr. J. Comp- 
ton Rickett, M.P., Mr. W. T. Stead, Mr. Silas Hocking, 
and many others, and it has already a large membership 
in the country. 

Arrangements are now being made for active work in 
various parts, and if those who are interested in such a 
society communicated with the secretary, Albert H. Wilker- 
son, at 2, Denman-street, Piccadilly-circus, W., I have no 
doubt but that he would be pleased to forward fullest de- 
tails and information.—Yours, &c., 

J. TREVOR FREEMAN. 


“The Ferneries,” Harrow, June 10. 


WAGNER’S MUSIC. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,--I am sorry that I missed The Speaker of the 
17th ult., and have only just seen “ N. K.’s” letter. 

When writing the passage which he quotes from my 
review I had in mind pieces like the Walhiirenritt, Sieg- 
fried’s journey to the Rhine, the Venusberg music, and the 
“ Forest Murmurs.”—Yours, &c., 


H. F. C. 





REVIEWS. 


MR. WATSON’S CORONATION ODE. 


AN ODE ON THE Day or THE CORONATION OF KinG EDWARD 
THE SEVENTH. By William Watson. London: John Lane. 


1902. 


THE author of Zachryme Musarum long since proved 
himself an exacting and a disdainful artist ; and it is likely 
that what persuaded him to do honour to an occasion 
possessing perhaps a more obvious attraction for the incon- 
tinent complacency of catchpenny poetasters, is, more than 
anything elise, a certain taste for arduous and, in a sense, 
thankless achievements in his craft. He has produced 
for the Coronation an admirable poem, which will not, 
however, be easily accepted as a model of its kind. For 
one reader capable of appreciating its delicate workman- 
ship, and the positive qualities of imagination which have 
enabled the poet to extract permanent beauty out of a 
momentary theme, twenty will only remark, and resent, 
his deliberate neglect of the circumstantial elements, the 
incidental and particular topics which, it is almost safe to 
predict, will not be spared us in any of the forthcoming 
compositions of similar inspiration. There is, in fact, 
nothing about King Edward himself in this Ode; King 
Alfred is not mentioned; Mr. Watson is silent about the 
War, silent about the Peace; he does not speak of our 
Saxon kindred of the West, and hardly gratifies the Younger 
Nations with a definite allusion. Thus handicapped, as ‘t 
may seem to many, by a singular defiance of the spirit of 
the hour, he has developed his subject largely and cha- 
racteristically, in verse that charms us by its marmorean 
property of style, the unstrained distinction of its rhythms, 
and its unflagging aptitude of expression. 

But two other qualities which Mr. Watson possesses 
in an eminent degree are exhibited in this Ode: one is the 
power of composition, which is rare among English writers 
of any kind; the other is the sense of history, which he 
shares with no other living poet. This poem, considered 
merely as a whole with co-ordinated parts, is excellently 
combined and proportioned, and Mr. Watson shows him- 
self here once more a master of transition and development. 
This, but still more clearly the historical dignity of the con- 
ception, must be apparent from the briefest possible sum- 
mary of the argument. The poet begins by reminding the 
sovereign of the growth and antiquity of the nation— 

“Time, and the ocean, and some fostering star, 

In high cabal have made us what we are; ”— 
and evokes his mighty forerunners—the Conqueror, 
Edward the First, Henry the Fifth, Elizabeth, Dutch 
William, and Queen Victoria—whom, he imagines to 
; “Mix in thy pageant with phantasmal tread, 

Hear the long waves of acclamation roll, 

And with yet mightier silence marshal thee 

To the awful throne thou hast inherited.” 

A few verses anticipate the pageant itself, and the 
poet bids us watch the fall of a calm summer evening after 
the pomps have passed. We turn our faces to the West, 
and see night falling 

“on an isle whose vassal seas 
Remember not her prone regalities; ” 


and a most beautiful passage calls up the memory of dead 
kingdoms and old greatnesses, to which we English have 
succeeded. This thought—the transitoriness of all 
dominion—-forms the burden of the last part of the Ode : 


“OQ doom of overlordships! to decay 
First at the heart, the eye scarce dimmed at all; 
Or perish of much cumber and array, 
The burdening robe of empire, and its pall; 
Or, of voluptuous hours the wanton prey, 
Die of the poisons that most sweetly slay; 
Or from insensate height, 
With prodigies, with light 
Of trailing angers on the monstrous night, 
Magnificently fall.” 
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Mr. Watson has seldom sung more impressively. The 
poem ends with the deprecation of such a fate for our 
country. “Let her drink deep of discontent,” he cries, 
“and sow abroad the troubling knowledge.” For in the 
deadly union of self-complacency with ignorance of our 
own history he discerns the most real perils. The sense of 
history—I return to that—governs the whole conception 
of this Ude; and it is, from one point of view, the protest 
—austerely eloquent—of a poet whose patriotism (grounded, 
like all sound patriotism, in instinct) is kept sane and lively 
by the conscious appropriation of an articulate past, its 
glories and its traditions, against the humiliating experi- 
ments of the newer patriots, who are only now discovering 
their country. Nor is it irrelevant to recognise here that 
the nobility of such an attitude has, besides other things, an 
artistic sanction, an imaginative value and potentialities 
of lofty and durable poetry. First in the field, Mr. Wat- 
son’s poem is too late to set the pitch of solemnity (I will 
not say the standard of conscientious performance) which 
one would fain see adopted by all who intend to celebrate 
the event of tne month in verse. It will at least survive 
as a more or less solitary example of excellence in a class 
of composition which is generally as full of difficulties for 
poets who respect their art as it is of facile encouragements 
for vulgarity and incompetence. 

F. Y. E. 





EDUCATIONAL POT-POURRI. 


SCHOOLS AT HOME AND ABROAD. By R. E. Hughes. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


Tue number of educational books now being published is, 
let us hope, a sign of the growing interest taken by the public 
in education. This interest, however, is not likely to be 
stimulated unless some of those who write on the subject 
exercise a little more discretion in the making of their books 
than is displayed by Mr. Hughes. He gives us a collection 
of essays and addresses prepared at various times and for 
various audiences. Several of these, and they are among the 
longest, are based upon a collation of the reports and 
statistics of various countries, notably Germany, America, 
and England. As Mr. Hughes used the same material for 
more t).an one address the result is, of course, unnecessary 
and somewhat wearisone repetition. For instance, in the 
“ Half-way House” (p. 16), we have: 


“Nearly one and a half million Prussian children are 
taught in over-crowded classes. . « To give each 
class a teacher and to reduce each to its normal size of 
seventy or eighty children would necessitate the appoint- 
ment of 20,000 more teachers.” 


And, again, in the “ Pessimist in Education” (p. 161), 
we have: 


“To give every class in Prussian schools a teacher of 
its own, and to reduce each class to the normal size of 
seventy to eighty children to one teacher, would necessi- 
tate at the present moment the appointment of 20,000 
teachers.” 


The point is referred to a third time in a subsequent 
chapter (p. 185). 

Further, though the chapters in question contain much 
that is highly valuable and interesting, little or no attempt 
has been made to systematise the information given. We 
have a kind of educational pot-pourri, or scrap-book. And 
there is no index. As the ordinary reader cannot carry in 
his head the facts read, they are lost to him, unless he 
chooses to spend time in hunting about for them in the 350 


pages of the book, or unless he cuts it up, and omitting 
superfluous repetitions, classifies the material for ready 
reference. If Mr. Hughes, instead of publishing his ad. 
dresses, had gone to the material common to them all and 
re-written it under clearly indicated headings, he would have 
done a service to all interested in education, and would have 
realised the aim of the book, as stated in the Preface, which 
was “to make available to teachers and others interested 
in education the valuable mass of material that, in the form 
of educational statistics and reports, has been collected both 
by Government offices and by private individuals.” As it 
is, this aim has only been very imperfectly realised. Let 
us add that, in order to command the confidence of those 
wh») have some familiarity with the nature of statistics, the 
sources should always be given, preferably on the page on 
which the figures or facts are stated. Mr. Hughes has been 
much too sparing in his references. 

What precedes is not applicable to all the chapters in 
the book. There are some which deal with specific and 
independent points. There is, among others, a suggestive 
chapter on the teaching of geography, and a good address 
on the “Aim of the Secondary School,” from which we 
quote the following : 


“A rare combination this—the fine character which is 
the product of the Engiish public schools, and the trained 
intellect which is the product of the German gymnasium. 
Can we not hope to combine these’? Both are equally in- 
dispensable.” 


This has been said before, and the author, who “ makes 
no claim to originality in any respect” is quite justified in 
saying it again. The “fine character” requires analysis. 
But there can be no question as to the need for the “ trained 
intellect.” It is this point particularly that needs constant 
reiteration. The superiority of Germany in this respect is 
largely due to the fact that her teachers are, for the most 
part, adequately prepared for their-work. In this country 
they are not, and as the quality of the instruction given in 
the classroom obviously depends upon the quality of the 
teacher, the result is what might be expected. 

But it would be a mistake to imagine that the German 
system of education has no serious defects. It is not as 
perfect as some people suppose. ‘This is made clear by the 
following summary, culled from various parts of Mr. 
Hughes’ book : 

I. In Germany the “educational ladder” is far from 
fairly planted (pp. 12, 53). II. “Germany, with her mag- 
nificent system of school attendance, has still to deplore the 
rapid rate at which so many of her children degenerate after 
leaving school into all the indifference of an uneducated 
class” (p. 12). III. There is considerable understaffing in the 
tural schools, particularly Prussian. (See the two extracts 
at the beginning of this review.) IV. Whereas in England 
there are more school places than are needed, in Prussia 
there were 3,239 too few in 1890 (p. 35). V. The Agrarian 
party, like the farmer in England, holds that 


“ . . . . There ain’t no great good to be reached 
By tip-toein’ children up higher than ever their fathers was 
teached.” 


In other words, divine discontent is to remain the 
monopoly of those who have least cause for discontent. 
Mrs. , the farmer’s wife, or Mrs. , the wife of a 
country gentleman, may aspire to rise socially, and hope 
for wealth and a carriage and pair, for themselves or their 








_children. But John-in-the-Gutter and his brats are covered 


with abuse if they make but the least show of crawling out 
of the mud. Change of country seems to make little 
difference in the nature of landed proprietors. Everywhere 
they perform the function of a stumbling-block in the way 
of educaticnal progress. In so doing they make matters 
harder for the generation to come, their own children in- 
cluded. But they either cannot or will not see beyond the 
immediate present. 

Yet there is undoubtedly in the minds of a growing num- 
ber of persons an ever clearer understanding of the import- 
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ance of education as an instrument in the shaping of national 
destiny. It is, says M. Fouillée, “ in education that blunders 
are most fatal, because whole generations are compromised.” 
This is being realised. In Germany, as in England and 
everywhere else, there is discontent with the prevailing 
systems. Jn spite of agrarian and other stumbling-blocks, 
reforms must come, and obviously the country doing the 
work or reform most effectively, and with the least waste of 
time will reap the largest profit in the future. 


F. B. KirRKMAN. 





PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND LiFe, AND OTHER Essays. By J. H. Muirhead, 
M.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 1902. 2s. 6d. 


Tue first essay, which gives the title to the book, is by no 
means representative of the nature of the collection, which, 
indeed, has no “ organic unity,” if we may use one of the 
philosophic catchwords of the day. It may be, indeed, 
that Professor Muirhead means to show how various human 
affairs should be treated philosophically, and that he regards 
the philosopher as somewhat like a barrister, who has to 
deal with cases involving various kinds of expert knowledge, 
which he can only acquire for the time and unload to make 
room for the next burden. Thus a brief memoir of the late 
Professor Wallace is put next to an essay on R. L. Steven- 
son’s Philosophy of Life. Thereafter we have a dis- 
course on “abstract and practical ethics”; here as else- 
where, if he has not a very definite scope, Professor 
Muirhead is apt to write in a circle. His essays have 
no beginning or middle or end ; perhaps he would say that 
it is only our habit of abstraction that leads us to demand an 
essay of which we can see clearly the four corners. Some 
notion of the tendency or one of the tendencies of the essay 
may be formed if we quote the words which follow a recital 
of a great philosopher’s musings on the several impressions 
that will be made on people of various temperaments and 
training by the sight of a murderer being led off to execu- 
tion : 


** Finally there is an old woman from the poor-house who 
is overheard to say as the sunlight strikes upon the pri- 
soner: ‘See how sweetly God's gracious sunshine falls upon 
poor Binder’s head!’ She means it in allusion to the 
German proverb that a worthless man does not deserve the 
sun. That was the multitude’s view of Binder. God 
thought otherwise, and the old woman recognises it. She 
does not, like the sentimentalist, simply cancel his guilt; 
on the other hand, she does not see in him merely the 
accursed murderer. He is going to pay—perhaps rightly— 
the last penalty to human law, but in the judgment passed 
by society upon him society itself is judged. This is con 
crete thinking. The different sides or aspects of the event 
have grown together or coalesced, in a higher and a truer 
view.” 


But we can have too much of Hegel, and this is not 
the time for effacing the boundaries between ccnceptions or 
trying to harmonise irreconcilables in a higher unity. Such 
a habit grows on all who have it in them to become superior 
persons, and they are likely, whenever they meet some vexed 
question in politics, to imagine that they can apply their 
Hegelian synthesis fhereto and that the two sides who are 
urging mutually exclusive views have only seen different 
aspects of one thing ; though the occasion may be the worst 
fur any such subtleties and the truth may be that there 
ought to be no truce in the conflict, and that some opinions 
should be stamped out as utterly bad. Yet it is not easy 
for a reasonable man to carp at Professor Muirhead’s re- 
flections on “What Imperialism means”; not that trouble 
always rises over principles, and it is rarely that we get 
beyond these; what we want are media axiomata. Pro- 





fessor Muirhead is a little inclined to celebrate an idyllic 
imperialism, a return of the reign of Saturn by the benevo- 
lent energies of higher races. Latet anguis in herba. 
Goethe, we are told, first preached this creed, and Carlyle 
transplanted it into England—we wonder, by the way, that 
Professor Muirhead overlooked the well-known passage in 
Hegel’s Philosophy of History on the mission of the English- 
man. As against these seers we are to put the dull, unimagi- 
native utilitarian, to whom “in every period colonies have 
appeared in the light of ‘commercial assets,’ ” whose value to 
the Mother country has consisted in the command they give 
her of their markets. Such, then, was not the view of the 
mercantile school; and the modern Manchesterthum is 
constantly reminding us that the volume of our foreign 
trade is several times greater than that of our colonial ; but 
there is a difference between our modern mercantilists and 
their predecessors that the Mother country is to be sacri- 
ficed for the benefit of her children, who will then find that 
you cannot eat your cake and have it. Professor Muirhead 
does not forget Burke, but he dilutes him with Seeley and 
Froude, and, in spite of his appeal to the “logic of fact,” 
ignores the judgment of the last few years in South Africa 
on ImperiaJism as it has appeared in fact, whatever 
agreeable selection of its less earthly elements might be 
pieced together. 

There is a certain versatility about Professor Muir- 
head’s activities ; at one time he reads a paper on Poor Law 
Reform to experts, and at another addresses temperance 
reformers on their own subject. Perhaps he is more at 
home with “psychology and education”; this essay is 
largely an amused endorsement of Professor Munsterberg’s 
indignant protest addressed to his own followers who were 
threatening to make measuring psychology ridiculous by a 
perpetual acting on the assumption that Martin Luther is 
nothing more than 120 pounds of nitrogenous and other 
stuffs. But quite the best part of the book is to be found in 
the last four essays, being of a special and technical charac- 
ter. They are reprints either of articles in “mind,” or 
papers read before the Aristotelian Society. 

It appears, too, that the more particular a problem 
is, the more successfully Mr. Muirhead treats it. Thus he 
is not at his best on such a wide topic as the goal of know- 
ledge. His writing shows a certain qualitv, which marks 
one school of thought; there are pithy apophthegms and 
some of those impressive hints such as Heraclitus and 
Hegel would throw out under the guise of some bold 
imagery ; but the whole thing looks rather formless, and it 
does not move like a well-ordered army to a point. The 
essay on “hypothesis” with a great deal of sure analysis 
suffers somewhat from this defect; the criticisms on the 
“sensational” theory of space, as put forward by Spencer 
and James against all forms of the Kantian doctrine go 
home ; and the discussion of the rival claims of “ concept” 
and “judgment” to priority clearly sets out the logical 
difficulties involved and illustrates the soundness of the 
work done under the recent critical reconstruction of 
pure logic. We think, too, that Mr. Muirhead’s observa- 
tions on the misfortune that Mr. Hobhouse in his Theory of 
Knowledge gave an impression that he was building on the 
“simple sensation” of Locke are not without justification. 


= oe % 





IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF SIR WALTER. 


Tue Scott Country. 
muir. Illustrated. 


By W. S. Crockett, Minister of Tweeds- 
London: Adam and Charles Black. 6s. 


Tue Great Wizard of the North, who has made all men his 
debtors by incomparable prose epics which carry the world 
back in imagination to the days of chivalry, was born in 
Edinburgh, a city which he never ceased to love. But 
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the Scott country—the region which fired his imagination, 
in which he spent his happiest days, and in which his 
noblest work was done—was Roxburgh. There his early 
life was spent, and there for the last twenty years of it, 
amid the baronial surroundings which he had created out 
of magic ink, Abbotsford was his home. Mr. Crockett 
says with truth that a locality glorified by such names as 
Sandy Knowe and Kelso, Ashestiel and Abbotsford, Mel- 
rose and Dryburgh, Traquair and Ercildoune, Tweed and 
Yarrow, has no difficulty in establishing its claim to be the 
Scott country, though the whole Borderland is alive with 
the romantic traditions to which Sir Walter’s genius lent 
newness of life. The aim of this attractive and finely-illus- 
trated book is to conjure up the wealth of literary associa- 
tion, as well as to describe the singular charm of the 
scenery, of a region which the author of the Waverley Novels 
has for ever rendered classic. Few men are better versed 
than the parish minister of Tweedsmuir in all that relates 
to this cradle-land of Scottish romance, and it is pleasant 
to go with so cultured and enthusiastic a guide on a senti- 
mental pilgrimage through the Scott country. 


If we fail to discover any new facts of importance 
about Sir Walter, there is no reason to feel the least sur- 
prise, for scarcely any other man in the modern world has 
been written so much about from the days of John Gibson 
Lockhart to those of Andrew Lang. Everything that re- 
lates to Scott’s literary triumphs and financial misfortunes 
is already before the world, and each new revelation has 
heightened the homage of men for his courage, his fine 
sense of honour, his chivalrous outlook on life and duty. 
His last literary creations were born, as Heine put it; amid 
the “inspired despair of bankruptcy,” and they reveal the 
tired hand and the mere after-glow of the master’s 
imagination and fancy. What we get in these modest 
pages are transcripts from nature, pictures of places, 
clues to the interpretation of Scott’s creative achieve- 
ments—in other words, the romantic background 
of his strenuous life when his renown was. still 
in the making. We linger at Ashestiel, for the great 
master loved it well, and some of the happiest years of his 
life were spent under its roof. It stands high above the 
brawling Tweed amidst some of the finest mountain scenery 
in the South of Scotland. It was once the home of the 
Kers, then it passed into the possession of the Earl of 
Traquair, and afterwards sheltered the well-known Cove- 
nanter Murray of Philiphaugh. In the reign of Queen 
Anne it became the property of the Russells, a family which 
own it tothis day. It was from his cousin General Russell, 
then absent with his regiment in India, that Scott leased 
it in 1804. Ashestiel, as Ruskin said in 1883, has been 
“sorrowfully changed ” since Scott’s day, but there are 
parts of the old house which still suggest his presence. 
“He wrote in the old dining-room—the modern library, a 
quaint old-fashioned apartment on the east side of the 
entrance porch. Through one of the original windows now 
converted into a press beside the fireplace, the greyhounds 
* Douglas’ and ‘ Percy’ bounded out and in at will.” Scott’s 
library—it was not large in those days—was upstairs in his 
dressing-room. There is a large easy chair in the 
house which Sir Walter gave to his invalid cousin, Jane 
Russell, and which he afterwards used himself during his last 
sad days at Abbotsford. The Lay of the Last Minstrel was 
written under its roof, and it as well as Marmion and 
The Lady of the Lake are filled with allusions to the 
scenery of the district. At Ashestiel he won his fame as a 
poet, and it was there that the opening chapters of Waver- 
ley were written, and thrust aside in deference to the 
criticism of his friend William Erskine, afterwards Lord 
Kinneder. Traquair, which lies six or seven miles higher up 
the Tweed, is believed to have been the original of Tully- 
Veolan. Ashestiel was a house exactly to the mind of 
Scott, and had he been able to purchase it Abbotsford 
would never have arisen. 

Yarrow and Ettrick, Peebles and Hawick, form the 
background of all that is typically Scottish in the Waverley 
Novels. There are stories’ in these pages of the prototypes 








of Old Mortality and The Black Dwarf, and many de- 
lightful glimpses of Sir Walter himself at his ease amongst 
his own people. The building of Abbotsford forms the 
subject of a fascinating chapter which throws light on 
Scott’s dreams. Eildon Hill was one of his favourite haunts. 
“T have brought you like the pilgrim in The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress to the top of the Delectible Mountains,” he exclaimed 
to Washington Irving, in 1817, as he pointed out from that 
coign of vantage forty-three places famous in war and verse. 
It was at the top of Eilden Hill that he declared that if 
he did not see the heather once a year he should die. Mel- 
rose has its associations with Zhe Monastery and The 
Abbot, and the Weir Hill in the former romance was the 
scene of the sacristan’s sousing by the White Lady. It 
was at Inverleithen that Scott is believed to have found the 
scene of St. Ronan’s Well, his one story of contemporary 
social life, whilst many of the scenes in Guy Mannering 
were suggested by his experiences in Liddesdale. 


Sir Walter does not, of course, exhaust the literary 
appeal of the Scott country, and justice is done in these 
pages to lesser reputations associated with the district, 
notably James Thomson, James Hogg, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, John Leyden, and the late Professor Veitch, whose 
book on the history and poetry of the Scottish Border is 
a possession to be prized. There is a pleasant literary 
flavour in this vivid itinerary of the Scott country, and no 
lack of hero-worship for the man who created the Waverley 
Novels, a group of books which Goethe declared in the 
lifetime of their author were great alike in material effect, 
in the characters described, and in literary execution. 
Scott has not merely heightened the innocent gaiety of 
mankind—he comes to its success when in distress. 
Coleridge expressed the common experience when he said 
that when he was ill he turned for relief to the Waverley 
Novels as almost the only books which he could then read. 


S. J. R. 





A WINTER PILGRIMAGE. 


A WINTER PILGRIMAGE THROUGH PALESTINE, 
Cyprus. By H. Rider Haggard. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 


ITALY, AND 
With Illustrations. 
IgOI. 


Tuat Mr. Rider Haggard should write an interesting book 
of travel was a foregone conclusion; but that he should 
give us an account of lands so often described by famous 
(and otherwise) writers and yet lend enchantment to well- 
worn themes is indeed remarkable. Possibly Mr. Haggard 
might have spared us his impressions of such well-known 
places as Milan, Florence, Rome, and Naples, but he has 
not given us a line too much about Cyprus, which forms the 
subject of at least half the volume. 


Cyprus is one of the most beautiful and interesting of 
our possessions, and at one time it was the richest and 
most luxurious spot of the classical world. It is even yet ex- 
ceedingly fertile, and possesses, moreover, a fair climate ; 
but, for all its natural advantages, it seems to be held of little 
account by the Government, which, however, has recently 
constructed some excellent roads between the principal towns 
along the coast, whereby travelling is rendered much easier 
than it used to be twenty years ago. At present, unfortu- 
nately, there is only one decent hotel in the island—that 
at Larnaca, which, by the way, Mr. Haggard says, is 
“absurdly cheap,” a distinct advantage in these times. 
Larnaca, where we have our Consulate, might be made the 
headquarters for an interesting tour of the island, includ- 
ing Famagusta, and the ruins of Colossi, Amathus, Curium, 
Nicosia, and Kyrenia. Mr. Haggard waxes eloquent when 
he reproaches ngland with vandalic neglect of the noble 
Cathedral of Famagusta, which is still a mosque. “ Would 
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it,” he says, “be very hard or dangerous for this great 
Empire to say to those Turks who are now its subjects, 
‘ This is a Christian place which your fathers snatched with 
every circumstances of atrocity and violence from Chris- 
tians. Take your shrines elsewhere. The land is wide, and 
you are at liberty to set up your altars where you will’” ? 
“Then,” he adds somewhat sarcastically, remembering that 
one of the fairest of the old churches has been converted 
by us into a store, “Mahommedans might answer very 
fittingly, ‘ Does it lie with you Christians to protest when 
you turn other sacred buildings equally sacred in your eyes 
into grain stores, and clerks sit upon the altars to take 
count ?’” Be that as it may, it is to be hoped that the 
abominable scheme of destroying the beautiful curtain wall 
in front of the harbour at Famagusta for the benefit of the 
railway will be frustrated. Will nobody intervene to pre- 
vent this outrage ? The Colonial Office certainly will not, 
but what about the Company of Antiquaries ? Mr. Hag- 
gard writes : 


“Famagusta is one of the most perfect specimens of 
medieval fortifications left in the world. It can never be 
reproduced or reborn, since the time that bred it is dead. 
Now, in our enlightened age, when we know the value of 
such relics, are the remains of the old city to be wantonly 
destroyed before our eyes ? I trust that those in authority 
will answer with an emphatic ‘ No.’” 


Famagusta might be restored by degrees, and become 
eventually a very prosperous city. We want such a harbour 
in the Mediterranean, and the cost of dredging would not 
be more than we have been spending in one week in the 
present war. 


Kyrenia is a wonderfully pretty place, but, like all the 
other towns in the island, it is innocent of decent accommo- 
dation even for hardy, let alone for fastidious, travellers. 
Hereabouts is Hilarion, a once mighty fortress and strong- 
hold of the Lusignans, and beyond is Lapais, a village, 
hard by which stand the stupendous ruins of the old 
Lusignan Commendatory (not Abbey)—a noble Gothic 
edifice whose cloisters are still fairly well preserved. Besides 
Venetian ruins Cyprus contains others which date back to 
the far-eway days when the cultus of Venus filled the land 
with gladness, according to Pagan notions, and gave the 
fair sex of the island a certain evil repute in Christian ears 
that made apostles and saints lavish of unpleasant remarks 
concerning them, when pulpits were a novelty and Eng- 
land an unknown quantity. 


Beautiful scenery and interesting ruins are not the 
only stock-in-trade of Cyprus. Mr. Haggard, who is him- 
self an excellent farmer and knows what he is speaking 
about, cordially recommends it to the agriculturist who can- 
not get on at home. Well may he say, “ It is sad to see so 
much wealth, agricultural and other, lying ungarnered in 
Cyprus while millions of pounds of English capital, as many 
cf us know to our cost, are squandered in specious wild- 
cat scheme at the very ends of the earth.” Were this rich 
island in the heart of West Africa or Central China com- 
panies would be formed to exploit it. But as it is only an 
English possession near home nobody troubles. The cry 
of Cyprus is capital to exploit it. Unfortunately, the Turkish 
tribute of £30,000 per annum is a great drain upon the 
Government of the island. Still, it is so very fertile that 
surely it is time that its fate be altered and some measure 
of prosperity brought about after so many centuries of mis- 
rule and misfortune. It is quite certain that the island is 
rich in almost virgin mines, the copper being especially 
good ; that it is marvellously fertile, produces famous wine, 
and, in a word, is well worth the attention of capitalists and 
intending emigrants. It might also be turned into a first- 
class winter station for our troops. Possibly Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s delightful account of the place may serve the 
purpose of attracting attention to one of the most beautiful, 
but least appreciated, of our possessions. Let us hope so, 
and that Mr. Haggard has not written his most interesting 
work in vain. 


RIcHarD DAVEY. 


AN EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE, 


THE : WorKs OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Westminster : 
Constable and Co. Twenty volumes, 2s, 6d. net per vol. 


Tus is an edition of Shakespeare that has much to recom- 
mend it. Indeed, in all the essentials of book-making 
(among which coloured illustrations are not to be num- 
bered), I do not know a finer edition for the library to be 
purchased at the price. The volumes (each containing 
two plays) are handy and light; the type is excellent, and 
the casing is strong and handsome. In fact, in everything 
relating to format Messrs. Constable and Co. have 
triumphed afresh where they have often triumphed before. 
__ An edition of Shakespeare, however, especially an 
illustrated edition, invites criticism on other grounds than 
these. In the first place there is the editing, and in the 
second place the illustrating, tu be considered. The editing 
of these volumes leaves a great deal to be desired. It 
appears to have been done in a very incomplete and hap- 
hazard manner. The plan adopted has been to give the 
text of each play, followed by various readings in the form 
of notes, and a glossary of obsolete words and phrases— 
a simple and effective plan where the varia Jecta are com- 
plete and clearly set forth and the glossaries are drawn 
up on some intelligible and uniform principle. Unfor- 
tunately, this is by no means so in the present case. The 
text, which appears to be similar to that of the “ Whitehall 
Shakespeare,” is, it must be admitted, straightforward and 
scholarly, perhaps in some cases more scholarly than 
popular. It has been obviously impossible to examine 
every play in detail; but here is an example of the scholar 
ignoring completely the popular reading—surely an error 
in a popular edition. In the famous description of Fal- 
staft’s death-bed we find the text runs,“ For his nose was 
as sharp as a pen on a table of green fields.” Now, this 
reading is not a rigid adherence to the First Folio, the best 
text of the play. It is Henry Bradley’s conjecture for 
“and a table of green fields.” Why, in that case, ignore 
completely, even in the notes, the triumphant emendation 
of Theobald—* and a’ babbled of green fields” —which to 
ninety-nine people out of a hundred is the most illuminating 
touch in the whole scene ? As for the glossaries, each one 
seems to have been compiled on a different principle. In 
some the number of words has been reduced to a minimum, 
others again are comparatively complete (with lists of abbre- 
viations used, &c.), and once or twice (but not often) we find 
superfluity. Take the glossary of the first play, the Comedy 
of Errors, which has got divided from the notes to the 
same play by a useful list of the characters in all the plays 
(a victim of vacillation, this list could not determine whether 
to settle at the end or the beginning of the volume, and 
finally hid itself away in the one place where it obviously 
was not wanted). The “A’s” in this glossary are two in 
number, viz. : 

“ An, if, Prov. i. 2,94; iv. 1, 43; iv. 3,73” 

“ Aspect, look, demeanour, ii. 2, 32,110; look, appear- 

ance, ili. 2, 134.” 


If economy of space was desired, we cannot under- 
stand why these two words should have been selected. Their 
meaning is transparent in their context in each case; in 
three of the cases, indeed, the explanation is simply the 
repetition of a word from the context. Nor will the unex- 
plained abbreviation “ Prov.” prove very illuminating to the 
general reader. Now, there are “ A’s” in the Comedy of 
Errors which the general reader might well expect to have 
explained : for example, “assured,” IIT. ii. 139; “ angel,” 
IV. iii. 38; “anatomy,” V. i. 239. Such imperfect 
glossaries might just as well be omitted. They add nothing 
to the value of the edition, and are only a distraction to those 
that use them. A good example of unnecessary detail 
occurs in the glossary to As You Like Jt, where to the 
obvious and quite sufficient explanation of the proverb 
“ Good wine needs no bush” is added “possibly also with 
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a reference to the custom of washing diluted wine with an 
ivy cup as a test of its impurity,” a custom which seems itself 
to need some explanation. Ducdame has no special 
signification, as is clear from the context, ii. 5, 52.” Q.v.! 

There is a small point of punctuation in which the 
present editor goes with the majority, I think wrongly. In 
Macbeth, 1. 7, the scene where Lady Macbeth is nerving 
her husband for the murder of Duncan, Macbeth, it will 
be remembered, breaks in on her vehement adjuration to 
him to keep his oath with the words, “If we should fail—,” 
to which she answers (we give the punctuation of this and, 
indeed, most texts), 

“We fail!” 
‘** But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
And we'll not fail.” 


We have got as far as dropping the absurd note of 
interrogation that used to be put after “If we should fail.” 
Is it not time we dropped the equally absurd note of 
exclamation in the apodosis? The “ but” in the next line 
is surely conclusive that the “we fail” does not express 
indignation, surprise, or contempt, but simply a waving 
away of conjecture and a calm acceptance of the inevitable. 
“If we should fail, we fail, and there’s an end of it, dut be 
brave, and we'll mot fail.” That note of exclamation is 
responsible for so much ranting on the stage that I make no 
apology for taking advantage of this opportunity to call 
attention to it. Mrs. Siddons used, I believe, to give the 
passage as I have suggested. 

Finally, the pictures! It would be wrong to say that 
these do not enhance the value of the edition. The colour- 
printing is technically admirable, and in one or two instances 
(notably Mr. Byam Shaw’s beautiful illustration to the 
Casket scene in The Merchant of Venice, in which ke gets 
the most wonderful jewel-like effects from the colours) justi- 
fies itself completely from every point of view. There is, 
too, work in the book that will be of permanent interest and 
value, like the early illustrations of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. But, as a whole, it is impossible to pro- 
nounce the experiment of illustrating Shakespeare with 
coloured prints a success. We are too often offended by 
vulgarities like the title-page, which we took for a soap 
advertisement. And to say that the work is uneven is but 
faintly to indicate the gulf that separates such an atrocity as 
the picture of the meeting between Coriolanus and Aufidius 
(both parts played by earnest Christian Endeavourers) and 
Mr. F. C. Cooper’s admirable illustration of Lear’s recogni- 
tion of Cordelia. The historical plays are mostly illustrated 
by Mr. Patten Wilson, who gives us some attractive 
costumes and other interesting details, but whose work is 
as a whole flat and dull. There is also some pretty work by 
Mr. H. J. Ford and Miss Brickdale, but it ends at being 
pretty. Mr. Gerald Moira makes an interesting effort to 
illustrate ideas rather than incidents, but the results are ludi- 
crously commonplace beside the boldness of the attempt. 
There is only one other picture that appears to me worth 
mentioning beside the work of Mr. Byam Shaw and Mr. 
Cooper. This is the remarkable illustration to The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, by Mr. W. D. Eden. Mr. Eden has 
chosen the second buck-basket scene (by some mistake of 
the editorship the reader is referred to the first), and has 
given us the most dramatic picture in the book. When we 
get over the strangeness of seeing such very Elizabethan 
people as Ford and kis friends in thirteenth-century costume, 
we find the essentials of the scene most wonderfully ex- 
pressed. The suspicion and baffled rage on Ford’s face ; 
Mrs. Ford’s suppressed merriment and forced air of injured 
innocence ; every expression, from that of amused approval 
to stolid indifference on the part of bystanders, are the 
moving ideas of the scene, and Mr. Eden brings them out 
clearly. More pictures like this, Mr. Shaw’s and Mr. 
Coopers would have doubled the value of the edition, 
which, as things are, we should sooner have a penny plain 
than twopence coloured. Still, after all, pictures on 


Japanese vellum can be removed, and the edition would 
undoubtedly be cheap and attractive without them. 


L. R. F. O. 





AN OXFORD ERROR. 


THE Oxrorp History oF Music. Vol. 1: The Polyphonic 
Period. Part 1: Method of Musical Art, 330-1330. By H. E. 
Wooldridge, M.A. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1655. 


THERE is as yet no really good history of music. Perhaps 
the best of them all is Naumann’s, who happened to be 
a scholar as well as a musician; but his work is not only. 
marred by a certain Toryism of attitude towards Wagner 
and the more pronounced Romantics, but it ends at the 
very beginning of one of the most interesting develop- 
ments of modern music. It is too much to hope that this 
last great contribution to culture history will ever be made 
by an Englishman. To say nothing of the time and ex- 
pense involved, it is practically certain that no English 
publisher would spend a penny upon such a work—for 
the publishers will be the last persons to be convinced that 
we are now a musical nation, interested in good history 
and good criticism of the art. For the production of the 
ideal work we must wait for the rare combination, in one 
individual, of high critical genius, wide and _ profound 
culture, and untiring industry; while he must further 
possess the purse of a Croesus, without which the other 
gifts will be naught. Failing such a fortuitous concurrence 
of the desired qualifications as this, a good deal might 
have been expected from a history of music undertaken 
by several hands, and published by one of the univer- 
sities. It would necessarily lack unity of view; but, at any 
rate, there would be more chance of the ground being 
effectively covered. 

The promoters of The Oxford History of Music 
have thrown away an excellent opportunity of this kind. 
The work is under the general editorship of Mr. W. H. 
Hadow, and has been planned, to quote his preface, 


“in six volumes. The first two, by Professor H. E. Wool- 
dridge, deal with the music of the Medieval Church, one 
closing with the period of Discant, the other tracing the 
course of Modal Counterpoint up to the work of Palestrina 
and his successors; the third, by Sir C. H. H. Parry, 
follows the line of the early Monodic movement from its 
origin in Josquin and Arcadelt to its culmination in Purcell ; 
the fourth, by Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, deals especially 
with the music of Bach and Handel, and with the harmonic 
Counterpoint which is peculiarly characteristic of their 
time; the fifth, by the Editor, narrates the rise and progress 
of the Viennese School, and carries from Haydn to Schu- 
bert the development of the great instrumental forms; the 
sixth, by Mr. E. Dannreuther, describes that phase of the 
att which is distinctively known as Rcmantic, and discusses 
the formative conditions which inspired Weber in the 
theatre, Schumann and Chopin in the concert-room.” 


All these are excellent names—certainly as good names 
as we have in England to-day for the work allotted to 
them. But what is to be said of a history of music that 
devotes at least half of its space to early efforts that have 
very little interest for the average modern amateur, and 
stops short at Weber, Schumann, and Chopin? Mr. 
Hadow’s excuse is that 


“the more recent aspects of musical art, though at least 
(sic) as well worth investigation as those of any preceding 
age, are yet too near us for complete and dispassionate 
judgment. With Brahms and Wagner, with Tschaikowsky 
and Dvorak and Richard Strauss, we are still liable to the 
faults of a hasty or ill-considered criticism, and must leave 
to a future generation the task of assigning them their place 
and explaining the tendencies through which alone they 
can be interpreted.” 


Well and good; it is quite true that a century hence 
the “tendencies” of Wagner and Tschaikowsky and 
Strauss will be much clearer than they are now; and if 
you want to be absolutely safe you had better defer your 
opinion indefinitely, even on art so appallingly recent as 
that of Wagner. But in that case you should be consis- 
tent. If it is hard to see modern music as an organic 


structure, it is almost impossible to get a correct and com- 
Think 


prehensive view of ancient and medizval music. 
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of the absurdity of the position! We cannot discuss with 
profit a modern artist about whom we know almost every- 
thing there is to be known; but we can fathom the inner 
depths of the music of 1,000 or 2,000 years ago, without 
knowledge of the musicians, without an understanding of 
how they looked at music, and without adequate speci- 
mens of their work! The artistic and social significance 
of Wagner is past finding out; but Professor Wooldridge 
can assure us positively that “the old Greek principle” of 
music is “that of the purely individual utterance pre- 
occupied by the artistic problem”; and again that 


“the intention and value of a Greek composition, both 
words and music, was purely artistic, and the aim of the 
composer was directed towards the perfect rendering of the 
general poetic character of the words, and even to exact 
verbal expression; the aim of the Christian composer was 
entirely different, for the intention and value of the words 
set by him is not artistic but religious.” 


All this is mere guesswork, the crudest generalisation. 
We know no more of the sensations a Greek felt in listen- 
ing to music that is now utterly lost for the most part, 
than we know how the man of a thousand years hence 
will feel towards the music of Ais time. The very word 
music does not mean for us what it meant for the Greek 
or the medizval monk ; it is an utter impossibility for any 
of us to understand their psychology. Yet the writers who 
are too timid to speak even conjecturally of the music of 
1870 or 1900 are prepared to lay down the law most dog- 
matically as to a phenomenon of which they know prac- 
tically nothing at all. 


We do know, it is true, a little about the steps by 
which the congregational singing of the earliest Christians 
developed into the medieval polyphony; but the history 
of these steps—which is told with perfect scholarship by 
Professor Wooldridge—is by no means the history of 
music in the artistic or the sociological sense. Even Pro- 
fessor Wooldridge is every now and then beset by the sus- 
picion that what a string of monks may have transmitted 
to us on the subject of organum and discant does not, 
after all, really exhaust the question, which is, “Do we 
know anything of the real music of those days, the music 
the general public regaled itself with, the music into which 
the emotions of men spontaneously flowed ?” We are 
perpetually finding evidences that most of the monks were 
not really musicians, but dry-as-dust theorists, dealing in 
their customary spirit of stagnation with a living phe- 
nomenon in which they were only partly interested. Time 
after time it is apparent that there were changes going on 
in the actual music of the time that only commended 
themselves to the notice of the monkish theorists at much 
later dates. Even Professor Wooldridge admits this in 
the case of Guy de Chalis, who lived during the latter 
half of the twelfth century. His rules 


“must not be supposed to indicate the limits of music, 
either in the time of their author, or even at a period con- 
siderably more remote; they exhibit only the work of 
theory. The operation of the creative impulse 
‘ they ignore.” 


What Professor Wooldridge suspects in the case of Guy 
de Chalis a number of other people suspect in the case 
of the monkish writers as a whole—that they were off 
tne main line of the real development of music, mere 
sterile and narrow theorists; and that consequently their 
writings throw no real light on the seminal causes of the 
development of music. Far too much importance, in fact, 
is always attributed to them and their works. We are, in 
truth, painfully ignorant of all but the veriest externals 
of the art up to a few hundred vears ago; and that being 
sO, it is preposterous to devote two volumes out of six to 
an epoch concerning which our ignorance is so great, 
while the music we really can discuss from every stand- 
point of life and art and culture—-that beginning with 
Bach—is not only limited to three volumes, but vanishes 
from our ken just when our information about it is at its 
fullest. Mr. Hadow’s intentions were very laudable, and 


with a little more courage he might have carried them out 
successfully. If he persists in continuing the scheme upon 
the present lines he is only foredoomed to failure; for 
no one who wants a complete statue will be satisfied with 
a half-formed body, with nothing above the shoulders and 
nothing below the knees. 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 





MAINLY DUTCH. 


O_p Durch ToWNs AND VILLAGES OF THE ZUIDER ZEE. By 
Van W. Tuyn. Illustrations by W. O. J. Nieuwenkamp and 
J. G. Veldheer. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 2 gs. net. 


REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 
London : George Bell and Sons. 


Great Masters Series. 


5s. net. 


Ir there is one wish that the first of these two books pro- 
vokes us to express, it is that the engineering scheme for 
the total reclamation of the Zuider Zee will not be carried 
out just yet. Else, the faded glories of these old Dutch 
towns and villages which cluster round its shores will surely 
fade into nothingness, and the districts of the Waterland 
and the Zeevang will merely possess an interest as remote 
as that of a primeval forest on the site of London. It is, 
indeed, topography rather than time that has moulded the 
people of Holland. The most fascinating phases of its 
history are interwoven with canals that have been con- 
structed and dams that have had their day. The most 
enduring war the nation has ever waged has been that 
against the North Sea. The most enduring victories the 
Dutch have ever gained have been those against the power 
of the storm. But now that they are proposing to adopt 
the strictly offensive, that is, to make this inland sea the dry 
land that it was a thousand years ago, we stop to consider 
the claims of archeology and art against Holland’s desire 
to add a certain number of square miles to her territory. 
During the last few years the Zuider Zee has been made 
more familiar to us by the work of sundry capable English 
artists. Volendam, famous for the costumes of its fisher- 
folk, has a reputation as a happy hunting-ground as great 
as that ever held by Barbizon or Newlyn. Edam and the 
Isle of Marken are scarcely less renowned. In fact, the 
whole basin from shore to shore, from the familiar North 
Holland to the less familiar Friesland, abounds in a past 
historic interest and a present artistic one. 

Nine of the towns and villages are dealt with in the 
present volume, and we may say at once that the accom- 
panying illustrations are a triumph for artist and printer. 
Especially strong are Mr. Veldheer’s woodcuts to the 
villages, the bold light and shade of which make the re- 
productions in the earlier part of the book, devoted to the 
towns, appear somewhat flat. The latter, however, though 
less emphatic, have their own beauty of decorative design, 
and there is that in them which gives the lie to the reputed 
conservatism in contemporary Dutch art. The artistry of 
the get-up is carried even to the initial letters. We should 
like to be equally flattering to the letterpress, but truth 
forbids. It consists, in fact, of the merest guide- 
book, without any attempt at descriptive writing out- 
side the introduction, and it is poor guide-book at that. 

The volume on Rembrandt which Mr. Malcolm Bell 
has contributed to the “ Great Masters” series is, with a cer- 
tain amount of curtailment, identical in substance and word 
with the author’s large work on the same subject, published 
two yearsago. The chief omissions from the present mono- 
graph are, as he points out, the short descriptions of the 
pictures and the list of the etchings; to these we may be 
allowed to add the somewhat superfluous chapter on con- 
temporary European politics, which found its way into the 
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earlier volume. On the whole, though the system of cur- 
tailment without rewriting has its drawbacks, this second 
Rembrandt study of Mr. Bell’s serves its purpose very well. 
He is historical and statistical rather than critical ; he has 
made extensive and intelligent, if not original, researcl. ; 
and he is orthodox in his conclusions. If we are disposed 
to join issue with him on any one point, it is in the matter 
of his persistent harping on what he styles the “ vulgarity ” 
of certain Rembrandt types. ‘That the Dutch housewife of 
the seventeenth century is further removed from our re 
ligious idealism than the Italian girl of the late fifteenth we 
will not deny, and Rembrandt’s religious types are mainly 
Dutch. But in this respect he was neither better nor worse 
than the rest of his school, who, with the possible exception 
of Jan Vermeer of Delft, made their pictorial sermons as 
homely as possible. To misunderstand or to ignore this fact 
implies a failure to grasp the spirit of strong materialism 
which gives meaning to all seventeenth century Dutch art. 
Vulgarity is surely a misnomer. In both the larger and 
the smaller monograph Mr. Bell has suffered slightly from 
excessive accumulation of material. Rembrandt, the weak, 
the improvident, and the all-round genius, appears to us as 
one of the most splendid and pathetic figures in the stir- 
ring drama of his age. Small wonder, then, that the net of 
bibliography round his name is so huge in its dimensions 
and ‘so varied in its pattern, and that the sifting of the im- 
portant details from the unimportant is so difficult! How- 
ever, as we have intimated, Mr. Bell has succeeded remark- 
ably well in a stupendous task. He treats the works of the 
master chronologically, confining his criticism to a few of 
them, and the latter end of the book is, wisely and justly, 
devoted to a survey of the etchings—possibly in modern 
eyes the more important branch of Rembrandt’s art. As 
regards the attribution of the pictures we notice no startling 
theories, though we are curious to know on what grounds 
the Mauritshuis picture, No. 598, catalogued as “ A Laugh- 
ing Man,” is supposed to be Rembrandt’s elder brother 
Adriaen. In order of merit “The Syndics of the Drapers” 
is given first place, and the wrongly called “ Night Watch ” 
the second. Why, by the way, has Mr. Bell missed the 
opportunity of comparing the latter with the big work by 
Hals and Pieter Codde, which hangs adjacent to it in the 
Rembrandt Room at the Ryksmuseum ? 
F, J. M. 





TRADES UNIONISM IN HISTORY, 


AND PRACTICE. 


THEORY, 


History OF TrapEs UnionisM. By Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 


Webb. London: Longmans. 1902. 7s. 6d. 
InpustRIAL Democracy. By Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. 
London: Longmans. 1902. 12s. 6d 


EVERYONE will welcome the new uniform edition of Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb's books on Trades Unionism. More 
especially, perhaps, will economists rejoice over the fact that 
they can now become the possessors of all the wisdom and 
learning formerly contained in two large and expensive 
volumes, for a moderate sum, and between only one set of 
covers. In other words, the two volumes of Jndustrial 
Democracy are now contained in one, and are, nevertheless, 
well printed, stoutly bound, and convenient to handle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb have written introductions to the 
new editions of both books, and these are, as one would 
expect, extremely suggestive and useful. The introduction 
to the History brings the statistics of the book up to date, 
and gives a brief but sufficiently clear account of the most 
important recent events, the Board of Trade’s use of the 
Conciliation Act, the great engineering strike, the recent 


legal decisions. -The general result of the statistical survey 
is that Trades Unionists are steadily increasing in numbers, 
and that the distribution of these numbers among the various 
industries is but little changed. Speaking generally, how- 
ever, it seems clear that the tendency is for the strong to 
become stronger and the weak to become weaker, a state 
of things which, though cheering to the strong Unions, is 
depressing to those who looked to the forces of Unionism 
to raise the standard of life of that class upon the existence 
of which so many problems turn, “the great mass of un- 
skilled and unspecialised labour.” Interesting, however, 
as these facts and figures are, it is to the long and important 
introduction to the new edition of Zudustrial Democracy 
that readers will most eagerly turn. Here Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb deal with the recent legal judgments which have 
agitated the Trade Union world and reversed many ideas as 
to the exact legal position of a Trade Union. The effect of 
these decisions is discussed at some length, and in a manner 
which is both clear and suggestive, while the draft of a new 
bill such as Trades Unionists wish to see enacted, in order 
that their now anomalous position may be defined, gives 
point and illustration to the text. “The existing position,” 
say the authors, “is not one that can endure.” 

The rest of the Introduction is mainly concerned with 
the recent legislation in “the young and vigorous demo- 
cracies” of Australia and New Zealand. As Mr. Rhodes’s 
admirers hope that his colonial scholars may invigorate the 


antiquated conventions and ideas of Oxford dons 
or undergraduates, so Mr. and Mrs. Webb turn 
with relief from English judge-made -law to the 


legislation of the colonies. They give an_interest- 
ing account of the working of the Victorian Wage 
Boards and the New Zealand Conciliation Act, both of 
which are, of course, experiments of great interest and as 
such are being closely watched by economists. Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb’s descriptions have the vigour only to be ob- 
tained by personal investigation, and their colonial 
inquiries have placed them in possession of more exact 
knowledge of recent labour legislation than is at all general. 
Probably many of their readers will be unable to see eye to 
eye with them in their whole-hearted adoption of Trade 
Union ideals. To some of us Trades Unions are a means, 
imperfect perhaps, but useful, and even essential in their 
proper place, towards the great end of industrial peace and 
industrial efficiency. To others they seem almost an end 
in themselves. But whether we are adherents of the New 
Unionism or the Old, whatever our views on the many 
urgent questions with which these two books deal, we are 
all of us extremely grateful to Mr. and Mrs. Webb for their 
monumental works, and glad to welcome them in their new 
form. 
L. F. 





HAZLITTS TABLE TALK. 


Hazuitt’s Tapte Tak. (The World’s Classics.) 
Grant Richards. igor. 1s. net. 


London: 


Ir this new and marvellously cheap competitor of the 
Temple Classics had done nothing but provide us with 
William Hazlitt’s “Essays on Men and Manners” for one 
shilling, we should be grateful to it. It would be imperti- 
nent, of course, at this time of day to praise and “ discover” 
Hazlitt. He is a conspicuous member of the true aristocracy 
of letters. Whether he writes “on great and little things,” 
or “on effeminacy of character,” or on “patronage and 
puffing,” or “on genius and common sense,” he always 
charms us by his vigour, his diversity, and the richness of 
his colouring. And how one enjoys Hazlitt’s quotations! 
He gives us them freely and spontaneously, out of his store, 
not as one who seeks them in his shelves and “ verilies ” 
before going to press. Of all these essays in“ Table Talk,” 
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perhaps the character of Cobbett is Hazlitt’s masterpiece. 
How finely it begins ! 


“People have about as substantial an idea of Cobbett as 
they have of Cribb. His blows are as hard, and he him- 
self is as impenetrable. One has no notion of him as 
making use of a fine pen, but a great mutton-fist; his 
style stuns his readers, and he fillips the ear of the public 
with a three-man beetle. He is too much for any single 
newspaper antagonist; lays waste city orator or member 
of Parliament, and bears hard upon the Government itself. 
He is a kind of fourth estate in the politics of the country.” 


And, again, in the brilliant conclusion to that splendid 
contrast between Paine and Cobbett: 


“‘Cobbett is a pleasanter writer for those to read who do 
not agree with him; for he is less dogmatical, goes more 
into the common grounds of fact and argument to which 
all appeal, is more desultory and various, and appears less 
to be driving at a previous conclusion than urged on by 
the force of present conviction. He is therefore tolerated 
by all parties, though he has made himself by turns 
obnoxious to all; and even those he abuses read him. 
The Reformers read him when he was a Tory, and the 
Tories read him now that he is a Reformer. He must, I 
think, however, be caviare to the Whigs.” 


Hazlitt was fond of politics, and when he chose to write 
upon a question of the day he showed himself to be not only 
a brilliant and a dashing controversialist, but a fiery and 
convinced Liberal in the true and old sense of that word. 
What could be better than those pages “on paradox and 
commonplace,” in which he turns inside out the famous 
peroration of Mr. Canning’s Liverpool speech ? Had Hazlitt 
chosen, he might have been as great a force in English 
politics as Cobbett or Sydney Smith. 





FICTION. 


THOSE 7-ELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. By Mrs. Everard Cotes. 
London: Methuen. 


His IraLtan Wire. By Lucas Cleeve. London: John Long. 


THE PRINCE OF THE Captivity. By Sydney C. Grier. London: 
Blackwood. 


A HEART OF FLAME. By C. E. Embree. London: Methuen. 
A GRADUATE IN Love. By Inglis Allen. London: Pearson. 


WHEN THE DreEAM 1S Past. By Eva Jameson. London: 
Nisbet. 


THE contrast between two social systems, especially if they 
have so many points in common as those of England and 
America, makes good material for an entertaining work of 
fiction, and this is the basis for Mrs. Everard Cotes’s story, 
Those Delightful Americans. It is an idea that has been 
admirably carried out by Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, in more 
than one captivating story, and it cannot be pretended that 
Mrs. Cotes has attained to the merits of American Wives 
and English Husbands, or The Aristocrats. Her book, 
however—it can hardly be called a novel—is brightly 
written, with keen observation of the ways of both c-un- 
tries, and contains many amusing passages. Its chief fault 
lies in the fact that Mrs. Cotes has taken her English 
characters from a social region in which she is not quite 
at home. Neither their habits nor their point of view 
are those of the English upper classes, although they are 
meant to be, and there is more than a hint of snobbery in 
the conversation and behaviour of Kaye Kemball and his 


wife in their intercourse with their American friends during 
their visit to the United States. Perhaps it is hardly worth 
while to give instances in support of this statement, but an 
English lady would hardly talk about her “county” in 
quite the way that Mrs. Kemball does to her American 
friends, nor would she allude to “smart people like the 
Hon. Dolly Petre” in exactly those terms. But if she has 
got what might be called her “ social colour” wrong, Mrs. 
Cotes has realised the difference between the English and 
American temperaments to the life, and makes exceedingly 
amusing play with it. 

Mr. Kaye Kemball, a sufficiently recognisable type of 
the prejudiced Englishman, takes a journey to America to 
look into an investment. His wife accompanies him and 
writes the record of their joint experiences. Everything 
she sees provides material for her clever pen. Before she 
lands in New York she observes that the American tempera- 
ment exults in any fact or condition that is “ remarkable 
enough and unique enough, no matter what its other 
characteristics may be.” Her husband fans himself with a 
newspaper, and an American inquires: “‘ Ever felt any- 
thing like this before?” in quite a proud and satisfied 
manner. Kaye said, ‘Once at Singapore,’ and the gen- 
tleman seemed delighted that an Englishman should be 
obliged to go as far as the Straits Settlements for weather 
which he, and American, could experience at his very door.” 
“ Tf you look in that newspaper,” he said, “ you'll find that 
1,000 tons of free ice were distributed yesterday to the 
poor of New York !” 

After an experience at a “ down-town hotel,” the pair 
are invited to stay with Mr. Adams, the lawyer, whom Mr. 
Kemball had come to America to see. There they meet a 
charming young lady to whom an American young man is 
paying attentions, and this gives occasion for humorous 
comparisons and misunderstandings concerned with the 
difference between the courting customs of England and 
America. The whole party is invited by another charming 
young lady, the daughter of a millionaire, to visit at a 
sumptuous villa on the Hudson. None of them know 
either the millionaire or his wife, although the daughter 
has “come out ” at Mr. Adams’s house, and the lawyer ex- 
plains the situation thus: “In the United States we have 
the privilege, if we like to take it, of being acquainted in 
family sections. Ma may be an ornament to society, while 
pa stays at home and runs the lawn-mower. Or ma may 
prefer to can preserves, while the young people dance with 
our visitors from the Courts of Europe. It’s peculiar to 
this country.” In this instance, pa is found to be the 
bosom friend of his head gardener, who was at school with 
him, and now rules his establishment, while ma is immersed 
in household cares. Both are delightful characters, and 
much humour is got out of the engagement of an English 
butler by cablegram, and his attitude towards American 
democracy when he lands to take up his new situation. 
Mrs. Kemball is requested by the millionaire to send the 
following telegram in her own name: “ Lucrative situation 
offered Henry Bird in family—Jacob Ham, firm of Ham 
and Ham. Three in family; other help kept. Passage 
paid by first steamer. Kindly hustle.” The butler arrives, 
and after an interview with his new mistress is dismissed. 
A maid pokes her head in at the door with the announce- 
ment that “ Henry Bird asks for beer with his lunch.” To 
which request Mrs. Ham replies, after a brief confabula- 
tion: “ Lizzie, you can tell him that alcoholic beer I cannot 
and will not take the responsibility of giving him; at all 
events, until I have had time to speak to pa. But there’s 
some ginger beer on ice, for I put it there with my own 


hands ; he can have a bottle of that.” Later on the inevit- 


able “lord” turns up, and the book ends with a mild mar- 
riage mystification. It is all very bright and amusing, if 
somewhat superficial, and the eight illustrations by F. H. 
Townsend are excellent. It may be mentioned that Mrs. 
Everard Cotes is the lady more commonly known as Sara 
Jeannette Duncan. 


His Italian Wife is from the prolific pen of the lady 
who writes under the pseudonym of Lucas Cleeve. Apart 
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from the fact that the story begins, for no apparent reason, 
in the middle, and gets back by slow degrees to the begin- 
ning, it is a good one. It tells of an English country 
clergyman, a scholar and a lover of beautiful things, but 
not a great success as a parish priest, in spite of his trans- 
parent goodness of heart. He marries an Italian widow of 
Irish descent, who is a monument of selfishness, and bleeds 
him of money, living in luxury in Italy, while he gives up 
everything that he loves best and lives in his dull country 
vicarage. After her death her daughter, a still more amazing 
example of greed, carries on the same game, and the poor 
old man is hardly allowed to die in peace in the Italian 
villa which he loves so well. The character of “ the vicar” 
is admirably developed. His patience and generosity under 
the monstrous demands of his wife and his step-daughter 
give place to nervous irritability when he has been tried 
too far, but he is always the same kindly, charitable soul 
at heart. From first to last it is a notable piece of cha- 
racter drawing. “Carissima,” the wife, with her late 
repentance, is also true to life, and so is the girl who tends 
his later years under a passionate feeling of pity and love. 
But Delizia, the step-daughter, is almost incredible in her 
callous selfishness. ‘There are no lights and shadows in 
her character as in those of the others. Despite its faults, 
His Italian Wife is by far the best piece of work that 
Lucas Cleeve has yet done. 


Mr. Sydney C. Grier calls his novel Z'he Prince of the 
Captivity, “the epilogue to a romance,” and it may be 
gathered from internal evidence that many of the characters 
have run their course in other works of the same nature. 
It is difficult to place some of them in the somewhat in- 
volved episodes of political intrigue with which much of 
the book is concerned, but, on the whole, the story is 
sufficient in itself, and perhaps there is no lack of detailed 
explanation if one had the inclination to study the book 
sufficiently. For the purposes of his story Mr. Grier has 
invented a European empire and several dependent 
states and kingdoms. The book bristles with royalties, 
major and minor, and the chief of them is an American 
girl, who turns out to be a Princess of the House of 
Arragon, and marries the King of Thracia, after jilting 
Lord Usk, son of the Marquis of Carleon. We are, there- 
fore, introduced to very high society, and not a little ex- 
citement is to be met with in the course of Mr. Grier’s 
closely-packed pages, in the development of the discovery 
which finally lands Felicia Steinherz on a throne, and the 
kidnapping and subsequent escape of Lord Cyril Mortimer, 
“the Prince of the Captivity,” who has apparently bulked 
large in some former volume, and makes his appearance in 
this as the husband of a queen. There is also a certain 
amount of humour, perhaps rather too much insisted on, 
extracted from cramming every known Americanism into 
the conversation of a European queen. Miss, or Princess 
Felicia, is a rather odious character, although she is prob- 
ably meant to convey an impression of considerable 
charm. She behaves shockingly to Lord Usk, who, how- 
ever, consoles himself with another royal princess, of whom 
there is such a plentiful supply im Mr. Grier’s pages, and 
her attitude towards Lord Usk’s parents is deplorable. 
Probably, however, any American young lady brought up in 
the lap of luxury would be quite likely to suffer boredom in 
the historic castle of a Marquis with the blood of the Plan- 
tagenets in his veins whose establishment was conducted on 
such lines as those of Lord Carleon’s. “Usk dashed up- 
stairs,” we read in one place, “to pack his bag, while his 
father went round to the stables himself to order the dog- 
cart, and Lady Carleon interviewed the cook on the subject 
of sandwiches.” In the latter part of his long narrative 
Mr. Grier occupies himself too much with rather dull politi- 
cal intrigue to enable himself to do justice to the picture 
of the fair Yankee of whose behaviour as a recognised 
royalty we had promised ourselves some entertainment in 
reading. But the story is well written, and its crowd of 
characters manipulated with some skill, and there are 
times when it becomes absorbing. 


A Heart of Flame is a lurid story of plot and passion, 
the scene of which is laid in New Mexico. It tells of a 
revolt against the harsh tyranny of a priest, and a powerful 
appeal is made to the emotions in the description of the 
struggle at the door of a cathedral over the dead body of a 
little child, of the escape of a murderer, the pursuit and 
the hand-to-hand fight between the pursuers and those who 
have thrown down the gauntlet to them. The heroine of the 
book is a girl in age little more than a child, who is 
wounded in the fight and is carried over the mountains to 
safety by her lover. Both Antonio and Ramoncita are 
finely-conceived characters, and there are others which make 
this sombre story well worth reading. 


In A Graduate in Love, Mr. Inglis Allem has continued 
the amorous adventures of the Oxford undergraduate whose 
earlier exploits he recounted in A "Varsity Man. Hugh 
Ashby, in spite of a hardly-won pass degree, is just the 
same mass of vanity and folly as before, and, in spite of the 
undoubted cleverness with which Mr. Allen has brought out 
his peculiar characteristics, the picture is overdrawn. There 
is not a single touch throughout the book which would 
represent this conceited young “bounder” as a person it 
would be possible to tolerate in any form of society what- 
soever, least of all in that very frank and critical society 
which is to be found at Oxford or at Cambridge. The book, 
however, is full of good things, and the characters are 
manipulated with exceptional ingenuity. We take great 
pleasure in the conversation of the Cynic, who hales from 
Catford, and decks his carefully-prepared impromptus with 
scraps of French and Italian. Thus he is wont to express 
himself: “Woman is like a roulette table. Treat her 
seriously, play on a deliberate system, and the louis d’or 
of your affections will be ruthlessly raked in by the croupier 
Vanity; but approach her nonchalantly, lightly, without 
caring whether you win or lose, and it is more than likely 
that the bank of her heart will break for you.” Bermeister, 
also, the untidy coxswain, is a delightful creature. Hugh 
takes him to call on some ladies. 


“As they stood on the doorstep Hugh examined his 
companion’s appearance, not altogether with approval. 
Bermeister was a gentleman, of course, but he wished he 
wouldn’t be so Bohemian. He himself didn’t care about a 
bow-tie with a frocker; he certainly knew of no sanction 
for securing a shirt-cuff with a paper-fastener. At another 
time this might have amused him; as it was he was 
irritated. The paternal top-hat was decidedly too large, 
even with blotting-paper in the lining. Why, his own 
patent leathers were the most respectable part of the chap’s 
appearance. The De Lignes were smart people and they 
probably wouldn’t like it. 


Mr. Allen ought some day to write a book which will 
cause a large circle of readers great amusement, but we 
have had quite enough of Mr. Hugh Ashby. 


When the Dream is Past is a readable story of a girl 
who got engaged to the wrong man and eventually suc- 
ceeded in getting married to the right one. This latter, who 
in the earlier pages of the book is alluded to as “ Lieutenant 
Lister” by the guests at a smart London party, was chiefly 
remarkable for having the most expressive complexion and 
eyes of which we have ever heard. These two features, 
besides giving an impression of personal cleanliness, “also 
showed something which many people would have called 
‘manliness’ and others ‘good breeding,’ and which others 
would have averred could only be seen in the countenance 
of one who had been to Eton and Christchurch, and who 
was furthermore a soldier.” It would be interesting to 
learn in what respect these eyes and complexion differed 
from those whose owner might have been educated, let us 
say, at Winchester and New College, and had secured a 
nomination for the Foreign Office. 


M. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE end of the ‘‘ Peace Account” was melancholy 
enough. Something like demoralisation in the 
Kaffir Circus and a nasty set-back in all the speculative 
departments of the Stock Exchange. A large with- 
drawal of cash from the American market made con- 
tango rates very stiff there, while the account in Home 
Railways showed that holders had made heavy sales 
of ‘‘real” stock. In the meantime new ventures 
are being ‘‘introduced” in the South African de- 
partment, and everyone is trying to assure everyone 
else that the position will be all the stronger after 
this shake out, and that a solid basis is now laid 
for the boom that is yet to come. Gold is certainly 
coming in freely from abroad, and already bill brokers 
are letting discount rates slip a little and talking of the 
possibility of a reduction in the Bank rate. Nevertheless, 
the monetary position seems artificial and a little un- 
sound ; money is superabundant in some quarters, and 
badly wanted in others, and the large withdrawal, men- 
tioned above, from the American market is believed to 
be connected with some of these megalomaniac American 
schemes that are so full of the possibilities of financial 
mischief. If this is so itis safe to bet that there are 
more to follow. The 1o per cent. tax on profits was 
received with chastened resignation by the South 
African market—and no wonder, seeing how much has 
been cheapened for Rand shareholders at your expense 
and mine, oh, my brother taxpayer. 

The Westminster Gasette’s correspondent, who 
knows all about the Anti-Morgan Canadian-British 
steamship project, has been supplying further informa- 
tion on the subject. A capital of ten millions, and 
subsidies from Colonial and Imperial altogether 
amounting, with deductions, to £400,000. Further, 
the Imperial Government, in return for the power to 
call upon the vessels in any circumstances, is to 
guarantee 3 per cent. on the capital, so the projectors 
hope. This, the Westminster's correspondent seems to 
think, is thesameas a further subsidy of £ 300,000, having 
apparently not quite grasped the meaning of “guarantee” 
in this connection. All it means, of course, is that if 
the new line failed to earn 3 per cent. on its capital the 
Government would supply the deficiency. Also, he 
seems less well-informed on the subject of the details 
of a profit and loss account than he claims to be con- 
cerning the new project. He points out that with 
£700,000 a year in subsidies the new company would 
be beyond the necessity of earning dividends, for- 
getting apparently that loss on working might 
eat a big slice out of these airily assumed sub- 
sidies. However, this is mere money-grubbing detail, 
quite out of place in a great Imperial project of this 
kind. Besides, the company is to doa great trade in 
Chinese and Japanese goods brought to Vancouver, 
over the Canadian Pacific, and so across the Atlantic. 
The minor difficulty of ‘* breaking bulk ” and unloading 
and reloading twice on the way does not, of course, 
matter ; but it will make rather a difference to the 
freight. Itseems to me—and I give the suggestion to 
the projectors without any claim for a Coronation 
peerage—that it would be cheaper in the end to make a 
canal right across Canada, and run the ships clean 
through from Milford Haven to Yokohama. 





The British Electric Traction Company, which has 
just issued its annual report, is the pioneer of electric 
traction on a large scale in Great Britain, and the very 
rapid progress that it has made during its brief career 
has attracted a good deal of attention. I feel a 
sort of paternal interest in the company, having 
been an original shareholder, and I cannot say that 
the methods by means of which it is at present 
worked seem to me to be satisfactory. In the course 


of their report the directors remark that ‘in their 
opinion the market price of the shares is below what 
they consider to be their value.” This sort of official 
puffing is rather bad form on the part of an emi- 
nently respectable board, and, moreover, I am rather 
inclined to think that the market value of the shares 
is not very far out, considering the very problematical 
value of many of the assets in the company’s balance- 
sheet. For instance, investments tot up to £2,332,933, 
and the auditors discreetly remark that they do not certify 
as to their value. Itis pretty safe to bet that most of 
those which have a market price are now below the 
cost price at which they stand in the balance-sheet, and 
it is highly probable that many of them, though likely 
to be of value some day, are unquoted and practically 
unsaleable at the present moment. 





Of course the company is doubling its capital from 
two millions to four; some such announcement may 
be looked for in all its reports, and is of course neces- 
sary to the rapid progress with which it is extending its 
ramifications. But this ever-flowing tap makes the 
market value of the existing shares necessarily a weak 
one. That one would not mind if the capital thus used 
were prudently invested. But this is not always so. 
Last year the company effected an exchange of shares 
with the Brush Company, whereupon the Brush pro- 
ceeded to ‘‘pass” its dividend, and its shares lost 
about half their value—a fact against which no sort of 
provision appears to have been made by the Traction 
directors, who apparently value their Brush shares at 
cost price. 








This time there is to be a swap with the shares of 
the Electrical Power Distribution Company on terms 
which appear to me, as a shareholder in the Traction 
Company, to be far too favourable to the Distribution 
Company. The latter company’s shares are not quoted 
officially—or otherwise as far as I can discover—and 
they have been paid a dividend of 5 per cent. ; the 
Traction Company’s shares are priced at 14 in the Stock 
Exchange Official List and have been paid 9 per cent. for 
the last two years, and yet the Traction directors propose 
to absorb the Distribution Company and to offer to its 
shareholders one Traction share for each share that 
they hold. The proposition appears to me to be absurd 
on the face of it, and if the Traction directors are going 
to indulge in financial fancy strokes of this kind they 
may cease altogether from marvelling that the market 
price of the company’s shares does not stand higher. 





The peace boom in prospectuses is proceeding 
merrily. The Huddersfield Corporation offered 
£500,000 Threes at 95, the Borough of Durban 
4 300,000 Fours at 1034, and Cape Colony £3,061,600 
Threes at 96; all these went off well, some of them very 
well. Now Plymouth announces £225,000 Threes at 
96}, and Newport is about to appear as a borrower of 
£300,000 or so. The London County bills for a 
million went at an average of just below 23 discount, 
and the India Government has announced a new Rupee 
loan for 150 lakhs. Apart fromthis rapid creation of gilt- 
edged stuff, a well-securedissue was some Four per Cent. 
Debenture stock offered by Willans and Rebinson ; and 
some Ordinary and Preference shares in the Petersfield 
and Selsey Gas Company looked a fair investment, 
though the market in them would be decidedly limited. 
Boots Cash Chemists (Eastern) offered 50,000 Five per 
Cent. Second Preference shares, and the Boots Pure 
Drug Company 120,000 Seven per Cent. Preferred 
Ordinary Shares. The Havana Electric Railway Com- 
pany is an American concern incorporated under New 
Jersey law; but the Yankees are now so busy about 
constituting themselves the gréatest creditor country 
on earth that they are inviting subscriptions in London 
for $7,500,000 Five per Cent. Gold Bonds secured on 
this tramroad. 

JANUS. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. THEATRE. 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. LYCEUM. FAUST. 
An Examination will be held on July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
not less than FAUST. 
5 RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 3 NON-RESIDENTIAL Mephistopheles............ HENRY IRVING. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, and 2 EXHIBITIONS. 


For particulars apply by letter to the Head Master, 19, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 





MALVERN COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July rs, 16, 17. 


One or two of £87 (£99 for the first year), three or four of £50, six or more 
of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per annum may be awarded to 
boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholarship. 


For comanipated apply tothe HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY. 





SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 


THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NATIONAL “ANTI - VACCINATION LEAGUE. 
Offices: 50, PARLIAMENT ST., WESTMINSTER. 


Recent publications: ‘‘ The Dissentient Report of the Royal 
Commission” (2nd edition), price 6d; ‘‘What about Vaccina- 
tion,” and other works in one volume, by ALFRED MILNES, Esq., 
M.A. (Lond.), price One Shilling. ‘* Vaccination Inquirer,” 
Monthly, 1d. Post free, 1s. 6d. per annum. 

CHARLES GANE, Hon. Sec. 





COLLECTORS c OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 





UNE es ag OF NEW REMAINDERS JUST 
ISSUED. J. Glaisher. Remainder and Discount Bookseller, will 
be pleased - a post free, his new Catalogue, containing an Interest- 

ing Collection of Books, to suit ali tastes, in New Condition and at bargain 
prices.—57, Wigmore Street, W 





OOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED. Please state wants. 
Catalogues free. Weoffer Lady Churchill's Anglo-Saxon Review, complete 
set, ro vols., choicely bound, £§ 5s., cost £10 10s. net. Wanted, 25s. each 

offered, In Memoriam, 1st edition, 1850; HTessey's Drive, 1885 ; Handley Cross, 
1854; Pater's Marius, 2 vols., 1885 y am: Grange, 184 ‘Jorrock’s Jaunts, 
1843. ‘HOLLAND'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMING HAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 258. EACH OFFERED. Sadie s 
Taxes, 4 vols., 1888; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Tennyson's In 
Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poe ms, 1851; Hewlett’s 

Earthwork out of Tuscany, first edition, 1895; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor 
Trans, 3 vols. ; Borrow's We Jord-book of the Romany, 1874; Symonds's Italian 
Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Singer's Shakespeare, "10 vols., 1826; Valpy's 
Shakespeare, 15 vols., 1832; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890 ; Cook's Fox- 
hunting, 1826; Hissey’ s Drive through England, 1885 ; ; Gamonia, 1837; 
Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867 ; Collyn's Wild Red Deer, 1862 ; Desperate Remedies, 
3 vols., 1871; eee} s Old Paris, 2 vols,, 1878; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 
188: ; Jesse's Richard III., 1862; Andrew Lang’s Ballads, 172 Warwickshire 
Hunt, 1837; Stevenson's New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., first edition, 1882. 
100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the largest and most valuable 
stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 
14 and 16, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS. 100,000 WANTED, AND FOR SALE. Cuinitind 


free. State Wants. 25s. each offered for Muther’s Painting ; Gamonia ; 
Jane Eyre, 1847; Gardiner’s History ; Adam Bede, 1859; Plain or Ring- 





lets, 1860; Poems by Coleridge, 1796 ; Gordon, 1806 ; Tennyson, 1830, 1833, or 


1842; Meredith, 185«; Keats, 1817; Campbell, 183 
HECTOR'S GRE AT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGI 


Locker, 1868, etc., etc.— 
AM. 











IBERAL RELIGIOUS READING.—Pam gnicte = Mar- 
tineau, Channing, Stoptord Brooke, and others Sent Free, and Books Lent 
on application to Mrs. Squirrell, Lynton Stoneygate, Leicester. 











CASH K CATALOGUE 
DISCOUNT CHURCH B00 S on . 
3d. IN THE | FOR LECTERN, READING DESK, 

SHILLING. AND ALTAR POST FREE. 








POCKET DAILY SERVICES, PRAYER "BOOKS, | 


WITH OR WITHOUT HYMNS, 


PRINCE OF WALES’ EDITIONS. 
London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C, 





THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
MATINEES, Saturdays, June 14th and aist, at 2. 


FAUST—MATINEE, Monday, June 23. 
KING CHARLES I.—MATINEE, Saturday, June 28, 


Box-office (Mr. Mackay) open daily to till ro. 








THE FAITH OF AN AGNOSTIC. 


By GEORGE FORESTER. 


3/10 net 
WATTS & CO., 


; or, by post, 4/2. 


Jounson’s CourT, FLEET STREET, E.C, 





THE FINEST 


SOUVENIR or te CORONATION 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





The JUNE (Coronation) Number of the 


.|Pall Mall 
Magazine 


Sumptuously Illustrated Ty ated Throughout. 
LORD ESHER, Secretary to] to His Majesty’s Office 


of Works, describes the Coronation preparations, with many 
rare and beautiful illustrations. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL writes of the 


Crown as a symbol, and 


SIR BENJAMIN STONE, M.P., supplies 


special photographs of the crown and or bs. 


MR. HAL HURST, who was present with 


the special permission of the King, has drawn some exquisite 
pictures of the first Court of the Reign. 
Other aspects of the Court and the Coronation are described by 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON, K.C., M.P., Mr. IAN MALCOLM, M.P., 
Lieut-Col. NEWNHAM-DAVIS, Mrs. MURRAY SMITH, Mr. 
ALFRED KINNEAR, and Mrs. HOWARTH, embellished by 


scores of pictures, including 


FINE PORTRAITS OF THE KING "AND QUEEN, 


Drawn by Mr. A. J. BALLIOL SALMON. 





The Opening Chapter of | a New Historical Romance : 


Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse. 


By Miss D. G. MCCHESNEY, with some fine Illustrations from 
the pencil of Mr. MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 


18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS, 

Howe (T.), The Kingdom of God Realised; or, A Holy and a Happy Universe 
the Ultimate Purpose of our Benevolent Creator, and the Time and Manner 
of its Attainment, 1s. 6d. Published by the Author, 7, Marlborough-road, 
South Woodford, Essex. 

Slater (T. E.), The Higher Hindiiism in Relation to Christianity: Certain 

i. Aspects of Hindu Thought from a Christian Standpoint, 6s. Elliot Stock. 


VERSE. 
Barlow (George), A Coronation Poem, 1s. net. Hen 
Bowles (Fred G.), Songs of Yesterday: a Book of 
Sign of the Unicorn, 
Far Between : Sonnets and Rimes, 1s. net. Elkin Matthews. 
Anna MacManus (“ Ethna Carbery”), The Four Winds of Eirinn: Poems, 
Edited by Seumas MacManus. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 
Chesson (Nora), Aquamarines, 5s. Grant Richards. 


J. Glashier. 
erse, 2s. 6d, net. At the 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 


Chevalley (Abel), La Reine Victoria: Sa vie, son rdéle, son Régne. Avec quinze 
illustrations dans le texte, 3f. soc. Paris: Librairie Ch. Delagrave. 

Dale (Lucy), The Principles of English Constitutional History, 6s. Longmans. 

Pike (G. Holden), From Slave to College President: being the Life Story of 
Booker T. Washington, 1s. 6d. Fisher Unwin. 

White (Rev. G. Cecil, M.A., F.S.S.), Glimpses of King William IV. and Queen 
Adelaide, in letters of the late Miss Clitherow, of Boston House, Middlesex, 
with a brief account of Boston House and the Clitherow family, as. 6d. net, 
R. Brimley Johnson. 

The Life and Times of Alfred the Great, being the Ford Lectures for 1901, by 
Charles Plummer, M.A., with an Appendix, 5s. net. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press ; London: Henry Frowde. 

Albu (Ernest, Ph.D.), A History of English Utilitarianism, 10s. 6d. Swan 
Sonnenschein. 


POLITICAL, 


Fallot (E.), L’Avenir Colonial de la France, études pratiques sur les principes de 
la colonisation et la situation economique des colonies trangaises et étran- 
o. Avec une oo de M, René Millet, Ambassadeur, Broché sg fr. 

aris: Librairie Ch. Delagrave. 

Molesworth (Sir Guilford, K.C.I.E.), Our Empire under Protection and Free 
Trade, 1s. Ward, Lock. 


SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 
Davitt (Michael), The Boer Fight for Freedom, 6s. net. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Buxton (E. M. Wilmot), Makers of Europe, Outlines of European History for 
the middle forms of schools, 3s. 6d. Methuen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Roayl Academy Pictures, 1902, Part IV., 1s. net. Cassell. 

What Came to Me in the Silence, by A. E.S., Second Series, 1s. net. 
Burleigh. 

Thomas (Rose Haigh), Spiderland, ss. Grant Richards. 

My Log Book, being a Journal Outward and Homeward Bound on ss. — 
as. 6d. R. Brimley Johnson. 

The King Who Wouldn't be a Pagan, by Rashleigh Cumming Forward, 6d. 


atts. 
Bradshaw (Mrs. Albert S.), The Cabinet Reciter, 1s. A. Treherne. 
Sims (George R.). ~~ of Babylon: Life Pictures of London's Moving 
Scenes. Chatto an indus. 
Bryce (James, D.C.L.), The Romanes Lecture of 1902: The Relations of the 
Advanced and the Backward Races of Mankind, 2s. net. Oxford : Clarendon 


Press. 
** Linesman,” The Mechanism of War, 3s. 6d. Wm. Blackwood. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 
Finland: the Land of a Thousand Lakes, 6d. Hull: M. Harland and Son. 
Walling (R. A. J.), A Book of Plymouth, 6d. net, Plymouth: Western Daily 
Mercury Office. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

Crane (Walter), Line and Form, 6s. net. George Bell. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth), selected and arranged by, A Little Book of Life and 
Death, “ Little Library Series,” 1s. 6d. net. Methuen. 

Milton (G. E.), The Fascination of London—Chelsea, Edited by Sir Walter 

nt, 1s. 6d. net. A. and C. Black. 

Addison (Major C. J.), A Popular Account of the Ambulance Organisation and 
Medical Arrangements of the English Army Corps in the Field, Second 
Edition, 1s. Bailliére, Tindall and Cox. 


FICTION, 
Edge (K. M.), Ahana, 6s. Chapman and Hall. 
Marsh (Richard), Between the Dark and the Daylight. 
Sedgwick (S. N.), Petronilla and Other Stories of Early Christian Times, 38. 6d. 
George Newnes. 7 
hs j (Vincent), A Dissertation upon Second Fiddles, ss. 
ichards. 
Rea (Hope), The Possession of Elizabeth: a Tale, 2s. A. Treherne. 
Dale (Wymoth), The Common Chord, 6s. A. Treherne. 
Mason (Finch), Annals of the Horseshoe Club, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 


Funk and Wagnalls. 


Thomas 


Grant 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Era, June. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates. 

Harmsworth don Magazine, Coronation Number, June, 6d. Harmsworth. 
Municipal Affairs. London: P.S. King. 

New Ireland Review, June, 6d.. Dublin : 29, Lower Sackville-street. 

Nuova Antologia, o Giugno. Roma. 

Open Court, June, 6d. Kegan Paul. 

Oxford Point of View, No. 2, June, 1s. net, Oxford: Alden. 

Revue de Paris, rer — 2fr.soc. London : Fisher Unwin, 

Rivista Moderna, o Giugno. Roma. 








NDEX.—The Index of Vol. V. of THz Speaker 
(new series) is now ready and may be obtained 
gratis on application to THe SPEAKER Office, 14, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Cloth covers for 
binding are supplied at 1s. each. Post free, 1s. 3d. 





NOTICE, 


THE SPEAKER is ea weekly. Cy oe for copies, 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE EpiTor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to “ THE MANAGER.” 

The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage ot unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
Yearly .......... £1 8 0 Yearly .......... £1 10 0 
Half-yearly...... O14 0 Half-Yearly ... O15 © 
Quarterly ...... 0 7 0 Quarterly ...... 0 7 


Cheques should be made payable to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 


THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book 
sellers abroad : 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
eee gy Library. 
Leipsig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
SS Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J.C. Juta 
and Co. 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
a 85, a or va — = : oe. - 
anghai, ,» Yokohama, an ingapore—Messrs. 
Kelly and Walsh: 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Narrow 
Full column, 
Page. 3 Page. }Page. 4 Page. 


Front cover, or 
first page facing 
matter...............410 0 0 £5 00 £210 0 £3 6 8 
Back cover, or 
last page facing 
Matte.........000088 9 O O 410 Oo . ¢ 300 
Other pages......... 8 00 400 200 213 4 


Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 
.8d. , marrow ,, 
1s. per line, broad _,, 
b Of narrow ,, 


Advertisements should be received not ater than Thursday 
morning in each week, 


BOER WOMEN & CHILDREN 
CLOTHING FUND. 


Money, New Clothes, and Material 











May be sent to Miss E. D. Brapsy, 19, Linden 
Gardens, Bayswater, W., who will be glad to give 
further information ; 


Second-hand Clothes 
To Mrs. Mackait, 6, Pembroke Gardens, W. 





Workers can obtain Parcels of Cut-out Garments Free 


SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE SPEAKER,” June 21, 1902. 
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Photo: C. Watson, Ripon, Published by “ The Speaker.” 








